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EDITORIALS 


ANOTHER  MILESTONE 

First  of  all  the  students  must  be  thanked  for  agreeing 
to  pay  the  increased  price  for  their  copies,  which  was 
necessitated  by  the  higher  cost  of  printing.  Praise  is 
given  to  those  who  worked  hard  writing  the  articles 
which  were  submitted  to  us.  The  lack  of  space  prevents 
our  putting  into  the  Reflector  all  the  print-worthy  ma¬ 
terial,  but  they  will  be  considered  first  for  our  next  is¬ 
sue.  A  little  admonition  is  given  to  those  students  who 
handed  in  stories  that  were  not  quite  original,  for  copied 
work  usually  ends  up  in  the  wastebasket. 

The  teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  help,  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  went  out  of  their  way  to  get  this  issue 
out,  and  for  being  patient  with  the  poor,  ignorant  editor. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  staff.  From  the  As¬ 
sistant  Editors  down  to  the  typists,  they  have  all  done 
their  best  to  put  out  a  magazine  they  thought  you  would 
enjoy. 

Bette  Boudreau,  ’48. 


NO  STRAIN,  NO  PAIN,  BUT  CAIN! 

No,  I’m  not  going  to  talk  about  increasing  your  figure, 
girls,  when  nearly  all  of  us  are  trying  to  reduce.  It’s 
more  about  figures  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Our  high  school,  along  with  many  others,  is  enrolled 
in  Junior  Red  Cross,  by  each  member  contributing  his 
penny;  but  the  fact  is  that  we  should  go  further  than 
that. 

When  you  give  a  baby  a  shiny  tin  coin  or  a  brightly 
painted  wooden  spool,  it  gets  as  much  amusement  from 
these  as  it  would  if  you  gave  it  an  expensive  toy;  and 
you,  too,  get  just  as  much  satisfaction  to  see  its  pleasure. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  similarly  works  along  these  lines. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  to  pupils  who  enjoy  wood  work 
to  make  valuable,  yet  inexpensive  articles  for  hospitalized 
veterans;  for  those  who  enjoy  sewing  to  make  rag  dolls 
and  special  kits.  If  you  have  particular  artistic  ability, 
posters  are  needed,  and  a  new  phase  of  international  art 
exchange  has  been  inaugurated;  and  for  those  poor  mor¬ 
tals,  like  me,  that  don’t  specialize  in  anything  in  particu¬ 
lar,  there  are  gift  boxes  to  be  filled,  exchange  letters  to 
be  written,  and  many  other  interesting  activities  to  be 
done. 

Other  high  schools  are  doing  a  great  deal  about  fill¬ 
ing  these  needs.  How  about  our  getting  behind  them, 
too! 

Patricia  Danforth,  ’48. 


ARE  YOU  A  GOOD  SPORT? 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  lose  a  friend  is  by  being  a 
poor  sport;  yet  this  country  is  full  of  persons  who  have 
never  learned  the  essentials  of  becoming  a  good  sport. 

It  is  quite  simple  to  be  a  good  sport  when  a  victor; 
the  test  comes  with  the  realization  of  being  a  loser.  Too 
many  people  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  score  in¬ 
stead  of  understanding  that  sports  are  played  for  the 
enjoyment  that  is  derived  from  playing. 

Of  course,  the  object  of  any  game  is  to  win  if  pos¬ 
sible,  but  if  you  give  your  best  in  a  game  and  still  are 
defeated,  does  this  give  you  reason  to  resent  the  team  or 
person  that  defeated  you?  Why  not  salute  the  sports¬ 
man  who  was  victor,  and  give  him  credit  for  playing 
with  dexterity? 

If  your  team  had  been  the  victor,  would  you  feel  that 
your  opponent  had  ground  for  disliking  you  so  long  as 
you  had  won  in  accordance  with  all  rules? 

Spectators  who  represent  a  particular  school  or  or¬ 
ganization  should  realize  that  their  actions  are  reflec¬ 
tions  upon  their  school  or  organizations;  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  them  just  as  an  individual’s  actions  reflect  upon  his 
home  life. 

Florence  Skarmeas,  ’48. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  “48” 

In  past  years,  it  has  been  said  by  many  critics  that 
Woburn  High  School  is  lacking  in  spirit;  but  I,  as  a 
member  of  this  school  should  know,  and  have  my  own 
opinion  about  Woburn’s  spirit.  For  example,  Woburn 
has  produced  a  winning  football  team  this  year,  and  the 
throngs  of  spectators  who  have  gathered  at  these  games 
show  real  interest. 

We  have  a  large  group  of  Cheer  Leaders  who  lead 
in  cheers,  and  produce  as  much  spirit  as  any  team  could 
expect.  This  year  there  is  one  of  the  largest  bands 
ever  assembled  by  the  school,  and  an  exceptional  group 
of  Drum-Majorettes  who  would  display  outstanding 
spirit  for  either  a  winning  or  losing  team. 

The  classes  hold  proms,  plays,  operettas,  and  contests 
throughout  the  year  which  are  not  required  by  the 
school;  but  the  students  are  the  spirit  behind  these  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  conduct  displayed  by  the  pupils  in  the  corridors, 
class  rooms,  and  cafeteria  is  under  control  at  all  times 
and  helps  to  create  an  orderly  group  of  well  spirited 
boys  and  girls. 

Therefore,  in  my  opinion,  the  people  of  Woburn,  who 
consider  themselves  an  authority  on  the  amount  of  spirit 
contained  in  Woburn  High  should  spend  a  day  in  our 
midst  to  realize  that  in  unity  there  is  spirit. 

Constance  Depper,  ’49. 
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SUBWAY  DRAMA 

What  do  you  think  of  when  someone  says,  "Sub¬ 
way”? 

Do  you  think  of  dirt,  noise,  confusion? 

Do  your  senses  respond,  "Boredom”? 

There  is  life  on  the  subway,  and  where’s  there’s  life, 
there’s  drama. 

A  young  sailor  with  his  new  baggage  is  suddenly  sad 
and  happy.  His  jaw  shows  determination.  Opposite 
the  sailor  is  a  middle-aged  man  with  greasy,  grimy  over¬ 
alls.  His  face  looks  tired,  yet  glad  that  this  day  is  over. 

Beside  the  factory  worker  is  a  business-man.  Is  he 
trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  he  should  keep  his  mind 
on  what  is  in  his  briefcase?  He  returns  his  gaze  to  his 
newspaper,  but  finds  little  solace  there. 

Down  the  aisle  sits  a  lady  who  keeps  looking  at  the 
sailor.  She  is  undoubtedly  a  mother  with  her  own  boy 
in  the  service.  She  looks  thoughtfully  at  him.  Seated 
at  the  front  of  the  train  is  a  young  boy  who  is  looking 
at  some  posters  advertising  the  need  of  Navy  recruits. 

He  is  thinking,  "Why  can’t  I  join?” 

He  is  angry  because  of  his  own  extreme  youth. 

All  eyes  are  on  this  boy.  He  is  a  symbol  of  why  the 
sailor,  the  factory  worker,  the  businessman,  and  the 
mother  are  fighting. 

Here  on  the  subway  is  a  free  America. 

Jeanne  Carlson,  ’50. 


SHIP  AHOY! 

Think  of  your  obtaining  an  education  as  traveling  on 
a  huge  ship.  At  times  you  may  find  that  the  water  is 
rough  and  that  storms  often  handicap  your  trip,  but  the 
ship  usually  arrives  at  its  destination  safely. 

All  aboard  on  the  Ship  of  Education!  Sailing  time 
is  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night.  Our  Captain  Text¬ 
book  is  always  ready  to  relinquish  information  on  any 
subject.  We  set  forth  from  the  Harbor  of  Study  and 
plow  through  the  Ocean  of  Knowledge.  The  vastness 
of  depths  which  are  unknown  to  man  await  us. 

First  stop  is  the  Port  of  Learning.  Here  we  find  the 
source  of  many  languages.  Questions  may  arise  about 
the  different  forms  of  speech  which  are  foreign  to  us. 
Captain  Textbook  helps  us  here. 

Now  we  travel  on  our  trip  through  the  Sea  of  Facts 
and  emerge  into  the  light  of  knowledge.  Constant 
study  has  enlightened  us  in  the  deep  truths  obtained 
through  years  of  preparation. 

Our  ultimate  destination  will  be  reached  when  we 
can  solve  all  our  problems  which  may  arise  in  our  daily 
lives  in  years  to  follow. 

Aye,  Aye,  Captain,  we  have  willingly  accompanied 
you  on  this  voyage  and  return  with  confidence  in  our¬ 
selves,  possessing  clear  thoughts,  and  better  understand¬ 
ing. 

Eleanor  Zurkan,  ’48. 


LONGER  LUNCH  PERIODS 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  students  in  the  high 
school  who  back  up  my  plea  for  longer  lunch  periods. 
Fifteen  minutes  is  too  little  time  in  which  to  buy  our 
food,  hunt  for  a  seat,  and  then  have  our  food  properly 
digested. 

If  our  food  is  not  properly  digested,  it  reflects  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  do  our  school  work  for  the  rest  cf 
the  day. 

This  is  probably  in  reality  not  the  only  fault  for  the 
bad  marks  received,  but  I  am  sure  that  it  plays  a  part. 

Julia  Jensen,  ’48. 


THIS  MEANS  YOU! 

Do  you  take  advantage  of  the  things  you  have?  For 
instance,  school.  Or  do  you  wait  and  wish  for  your 
senior  year  to  arrive,  when  you  should  be  taking  full 
advantage  of  your  years  in  school?  Just  suppose  your 
parents  consented  not  to  send  you,  because  you  were 
tired  of  the  dull  routine  of  it.  What  could  you  do? 
Go  out  and  get  a  job?  How  could  you  without  an  edu-’ 
cation?  Unless,  of  course,  you  want  to  be  merely  stock 
boy  in  an  obscure  store. 

Most  people  are  prone  to  dream  of  success  in  life, 
but  the  only  ones  whose  dreams  come  true  are  those 
who  are  willing  to  work  for  them. 

Don  t  waste  your  time  and  get  only  passing  marks — 
get  in  there  and  pitch! 

Winona  Baird,  ’48. 


ATTENTION,  PLEASE! 

The  old  saying,  "Actions  speak  louder  than  words,” 
is  certainly  followed  out  at  our  assemblies. 

Whenever  we  have  an  assembly,  there  always  seem 
to  be  some  pupils  who  think  that  is  the  time  to  talk  or 
to  do  homework. 

The  speaker  at  the  hall  is  here  for  some  definite  rea¬ 
son,  and  he  should  have  the  strict  attention  of  the  audi¬ 
ence.  If  you  were  to  be  next  to  go  on  the  stage  for 
any  reason,  I  am  sure  you  would  feel  uneasy  if  you  could 
hear  someone  whisper  or  snicker. 

So  remember — do  your  part.  Pay  attention  to  those 
who  are  doing  the  speaking,  and  we’ll  have  more  and 
better  assemblies  in  the  future. 

Marjorie  Hill,  ’48. 


FRIENDSHIP 

If  there  is  anything  I  dislike  it  is  a  truculent  person. 
He  is  a  person  who  will  never  enjoy  the  finest  fruits  of 
life,  namely,  love  and  friendship. 
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Emerson  once  said: 

"He  who  has  a  thousand  friends 
Has  not  a  friend  to  spare; 

But  he  who  has  one  enemy 
Will  meet  him  everywhere.” 

What  would  life  be  like  without  friends?  Friends 
are  a  part  of  us,  and  without  them  we  would  not  be  able 
to  live  and  be  happy  here  on  earth.  The  world  has  a 
great  hunger  for  friendship,  so  let’s  feed  the  world  with 
a  food  necessary  to  mankind — the  smile  of  friendship. 

Anthony  Sgrulloni,  ’48. 


WHAT  TO  BE 

If  a  boy  knows  what  trade,  business,  or  profession  he 
wishes  to  have  when  he  is  a  man,  it  is  a  very  good  thing. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  he  should  follow  this  idea  that 
he  has,  and  his  education  should  be  such  as  to  help  him 
develop  those  talent  faculties  which  he  will  use  in  his 
work.  In  other  words,  if  you  wanted  to  be  an  office 
worker  then  you  would  take  a  course  fitted  for  that 
work,  not  the  P.  A.  course.  But  many  a  boy  with  good 
abilities — honest  and  sincere — does  not  know  what  he 
wants  to  be. 

But  I  think  there  is  some  particular  work  given  to 
everyone  who  is  born  into  this  world.  I  might  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  that  if  a  boy  will  patiently  and 
seriously  study  what  he  likes,  in  time  he  can  find  out 
what  his  work  is.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan  to  first 
find  out  what  you  cannot  do.  Many  of  the  arts,  for 
instance,  require  exceptional  ability  and  that  means  that 
you  must  have  more  taste,  or  even  a  talent,  for  success. 

I  refer  to  what  people  call  "the  professions.”  Never 
choose  one  because  of  the  honor  distinction  which  it 
may  bring  you.  No  profession  ever  distinguished  a 
man;  on  the  contrary,  if  a  man  does  not  honor  and 
dignify  his  profession,  he  disgraces  it. 

Many  positions  in  these  days  are  scorned  because  they 
are  not  considered  suitable  for  a  gentleman.  This  is  a 
mistake.  All  labor  is  honorable,  and  any  man  is  a 
gentleman  who  behaves  like  one.  So  if  you  have  a 
strong  taste  for  anything  of  that  sort,  be  sure  it  is  a 
thing  you  really  want  to  do,  not  just  a  fancy;  then  make 
your  choice,  stick  to  it,  and  be  happy. 

When  you  have  made  your  choice,  remember  that 
fitness  for  your  business  is  not  the  only  requisite.  Long 
years  of  steady  work  may  be  necessary  before  you  gain 
success.  Without  hard  work  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  not  do  very  well  in  your  business. 

Paul  Anderson,  ’48. 


DO  YOU? 

Something  which  I  found  very  interesting  just  re¬ 
cently  is  the  High  School  Orchestra.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  it? 

Our  orchestra  is  something  which  the  school  has  had 
for  years.  It’s  a  part  of  the  school — a  part  of  us. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  orchestra  have  many  amus¬ 
ing  incidents.  Each  Tuesday  at  one-thirty  we  have  a 
rehearsal.  With  Mr.  Kimball,  our  well-liked  director, 
we  practice  and  go  over  our  different  selections  which, 
when  perfected,  we  play  at  our  school  assemblies,  the 
Public  Library,  Speaking  Contest,  Senior  Play,  Boston 
Herald  Spelling  Bee,  and  at  graduation. 

You  are  probably  thinking — well,  what  is  the  use  of 
wasting  so  much  time  on  that?  What  do  you  get  out 
of  it?  My  friend,  if  you  love  music  and  find  enjoy¬ 
ment  playing  with  others,  it  certainly  is  no  waste  of 
time. 

If  you  play  an  instrument,  whether  a  trumpet,  drum, 
or  any  of  the  others,  join  with  us.  It’s  a  wonderful  place 
to  learn  to  play  better,  and  you’ll  soon  find  out  that  you 
have  some  of  your  best  times  on  Tuesday  at  one-thirty. 

Nancy  Reynolds,  ’49- 


THE  FREEDOM  TRAIN 

All  aboard,  Woburn  High  School  students!  Free¬ 
dom  Train  leaving  on  the  right  track!  Have  your  tick¬ 
ets  ready. 

To  ride  this  train  you  need  no  money — your  race, 
creed,  color,  or  social  standing  makes  no  difference. 
How  do  you  gain  admittance,  you  may  ask?  Well,  it 
is  a  pretty  big  order. 

Only  true  Americans  who  love  democracy  and  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  need  apply.  If  you  don’t — please 
step  out  of  line. 

You  must  be  honest  in  your  dealings  with  your  fel- 
lowmen.  You  must  be  industrious — always  doing  an 
honest  day’s  work,  preparing  yourself  to  be  a  future 
leader  of  our  country.  You  must  be  willing  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  those  less  fortunate. 

Of  course  we  don’t  want  you  on  this  train  if  you  are 
not  a  good  sport  or  haven’t  a  sense  of  humor. 

Have  you  what  it  takes  to  buy  one  of  these  tickets? 
Are  you  going  to  climb  aboard  the  Freedom  Train? 

Come  on,  Woburn  High  School  students — let’s  be 
upright  American  citizens,  and  show  the  world  what 
democracy  means.  Let’s  pave  the  way  to  World  Peace, 
and  some  day  soon  when  the  responsibilities  are  placed 
in  our  hands,  we  may  live  in  a  happier  world. 

Train  leaving  immediately! 

All  aboard! 

Lawrence  E.  Hartnett,  ’48. 


BACKFIRE 

My  name  is  Donald  Todd  and  I  have  worked  for  the 
Gilbert  Construction  Company  for  almost  twenty  years 
as  an  architect.  John  Gilbert  died  a  year  ago  and  his 
only  son,  Thomas,  took  charge  of  the  business.  John 
Gilbert  had  to  work  hard  for  everything  he  got,  and  he 
wasn’t  one  to  hand  out  favors.  He  demanded  that  a 
certain  amount  of  work  be  done  by  each  man,  and  if  he 
couldn’t  do  it,  he  would  hire  someone  else  who  could. 

Thomas  was  a  young  man  just  out  of  college.  He 
was  easy  to  get  along  with,  easy  going,  nothing  like  his 
father.  Thomas  didn’t  care  too  much  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  business.  Why  should  he?  He  had  plenty  of 
money;  he  was  young;  he  wanted  to  get  some  fun  out 
of  life,  and  he  had  a  steady  income.  He  spent  most  of 
his  time  chasing  around  with  girls  or  taking  pleasure 
cruises  on  his  yacht.  He  was  very  free  with  his  money, 
and  he  gave  all  his  help  a  raise. 

He  came  into  my  office  one  day  and  told  me  to  de¬ 
sign  a  large,  beautiful  house;  and  he  told  me  to  take 
all  the  time  I  needed.  He  left  everything  up  to  me;  I 
was  the  judge.  I  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  on  which 
to  build  the  house  near  a  large,  clear  lake.  I  took  great 
pains  with  the  plans  and  the  blue  prints;  I  made  many 
conveniences  and  perfected  a  new  type  roof  for  the 
house. 

I  began  to  think  of  a  way  that  I  could  make  some 
easy  money.  I  didn’t  want  to  do  anything  underhanded; 
but  I  thought  of  Old  Man  Gilbert,  and  the  way  he 
treated  me;  and  slowly,  but  surely,  brought  myself  to 
cheat  Tom  out  of  some  money.  Since  Tom  left  every¬ 


thing  up  to  me,  I  wouldn’t  be  questioned  about  any¬ 
thing  I  did.  After  Tom  approved  the  house  and  the 
setting,  I  started  to  put  my  scheme  into  operation. 

My  plan  was  to  buy  cheap  lumber,  put  in  a  cheap 
foundation,  and  hire  cheap  and  unskilled  labor,  then  I 
would  put  a  good  finish  on  the  house  so  that  you 
couldn’t  tell  the  difference.  When  I  had  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor,  I  put  in  the  cheapest  foundation  that 
money  could  buy  and  still  stand.  The  men  started  to 
put  the  house  up  and  even  if  you  knew  nothing  about 
houses  and  frame  work,  you’d  know  that  this  house 
wouldn’t  last  very  long.  The  house  kept  going  up  and 
the  cheap  material  and  labor  were  still  being  used. 
When  the  rough  frame  work  was  finished,  I  bought 
more  expensive  materials  to  make  it  look  good  and  I 
put  a  fancy  roof  on  it.  I  had  the  house  painted  and  I 
had  a  cheap  furnace  installed.  I  had  trees  and  grass 
planted  around  the  house;  one  looking  from  the  inside 
or  the  outside  could  see  nothing  wrong,  but  it  was  just 
a  matter  of  a  few  years  before  it  would  start  to  fall 
apart. 

When  the  house  was  finished,  I  handed  the  keys  to 
Thomas,  and  he  went  to  look  at  it.  Late  that  night 
Thomas  telephoned  me,  and  told  me  to  come  to  the 
house.  On  the  way  there,  I  wondered  if  he  could  have 
found  out  the  large  profit  I  made.  When  I  arrived 
there,  Thomas  told  me  that  he  was  pleased  with  the 
house.  Then  he  said,  "Donald’  you’ve  worked  for  the 
company  for  twenty  years,  and  you’ve  been  faithful  to 
your  job — I  want  to  present  you  with  these  keys;  the 
house  is  yours.” 


James  Murphy,  ’48. 
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THE  BIG  FIGHT 

Rex  Thompson  sat  limply  on  the  dressing  table,  out¬ 
wardly  calm,  but  inside  he  was  a  bundle  of  nerves.  His 
trainer,  Johnny  McKenzie,  marveled  at  his  apparent 
calmness,  as  he,  all  thumbs,  was  taping  Rex’s  injured 
right  hand. 

Rex’s  thoughts  roamed  back  over  the  string  of  suc¬ 
cessive  victories  he  had,  to  the  last  fight  where  in  the 
close  decision  with  Harvey  Jones  he  had  injured  his 
hand.  At  first,  he  thought  nothing  of  it,  but.  lately  in 
his  training  he  noticed  the  bolt  of  pain  that  shot  up  his 
arm  whenever  he  struck  the  punching  bag  hard. 

Now  on  the  threshold  of  success,  fighting  the  middle¬ 
weight  champion  of  the  world,  he  had  to  come  up 
with  an  injured  hand.  He  got  a  funny  feeling  in  the 
pit  of  his  stomach  and  he  wished  he  had  taken  his 
friends’  advice  to  cancel  the  fight.  But  it  was  too  late 
for  that  now.  Rex  needed  the  money,  there  was  no 
denying  that,  as  his  home  in  Maine  had  been  destroyed 
in  a  large  forest  fire  that  also  wiped  out  his  small  farm. 

The  final  semi-final  bout  had  been  fought,  and  the 
two  worthy  gladiators  moved  for  the  dressing  rooms,  but 
only  one  under  his  own  power.  Rex  wondered  if  that 
would  be  his  future.  If  only  the  champ  didn’t  find  out 
about  his  bad  hand  too  soon! 

A  janitor  came  in  telling  them  to  hurry.  "Only  two 
more  minutes,”  he  said.  Rex  and  his  manager  moved 
slowly  up  the  ramp  and  into  the  auditorium  where  he 
heard  a  scattered  applause  and  likewise  a  few  "boos.” 
He  climbed  into  the  ring  and  watched  the  rippling 
muscles  on  the  champ’s  back  and  felt  a  shudder  go  up 
his  back. 

After  the  usual  hand  clasp,  he  went  back  to  his  corner 
to  await,  in  what  seemed  an  eternity,  the  bell. 

At  the  bell  he  shuffled  out  of  his  corner  and  began 
sizing  the  champ  up.  Rocky  McGuire  seemed  slow  to 
the  casual  eye,  but  he  moved  with  deceptive  speed  as 
Rex  soon  found  out  as  he  moved  back  from  a  sharp  left 
jab.  Crouching,  Rex  let  him  have  that  long  left  of  his, 
once  on  the  jaw,  once  on  the  cheek. 

During  the  first  four  rounds,  it  was  a  game  of  cat 
and  mouse  with  the  champ  doing  most  of  the  chasing. 

Rex  decided  between  rounds  that  he  would  make  a 
last  desperate  stand  next  round,  and  would  likely  bite 
the  dust,  but  that  was  better  than  the  ridicule  of  the 
crowd. 

At  the  bell,  Rocky  McGuire  rushed  at  Rex,  blood  in 
his  eye,  ready  to  put  an  e"d  to  the  fighting  career  of 
Mr.  Thompson.  Rex  stood  there  trading  blows  with 
Rocky,  and  finally  saw  himself  giving,  and  Rocky,  fol¬ 
lowing  up  his  advantage,  let  him  have  a  terrific  right  to 
the  solar  plexus,  and  Rex  crumpled  to  the  canvas. 

On  the  count  of  seven,  Rex  came  tottering  to  his 
feet,  and  he  held  off  Rocky  for  the  few  seconds  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  fifth  round.  But  he  remembered  something 
he  had  seen  in  the  last  round.  When  Rex  jabbed  for 


the  champ’s  midsection,  McGuire  brought  down  his 
guard,  as  he  knew  Rex’s  arm  was  bad. 

Entering  the  sixth  round  Rex  was  encouraged  by  his 
new  plan  of  attack.  After  a  few  sparing  blows,  he 
hunted  for  McGuire’s  stomach  and  watched  his  guard 
fall.  Then  with  all  the  strength  of  his  right  arm,  he 
slammed  a  sledgehammer  right  cross  to  %  the  jaw  of 
Rocky  McGuire.  Then  his  vision  was  blacked  out  by 
blinding  flashes  of  pain  shooting  up  his  arm.  When  his 
vision  was  again  restored,  he  found  himself  standing 
with  the  referee  holding  his  battered  right  hand  high, 
and  the  bulk  of  Rocky  McGuire,  ex-champ,  lying  gro¬ 
tesquely  on  the  canvas.  There  were  tears  in  Rex’s 
eyes  as  he  walked  out  of  the  garden  amid  the  tremen¬ 
dous  applause.  He  was  Rex  Thompson,  middleweight 
champion  of  the  world. 

John  Deane,  ’48. 


STREET  OF  FRIGHT 

This  all  started  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  while  I  was 
taking  my  after-dinner  walk.  I  don’t  know  how  I 
came  upon  this  strange  street,  but  before  I  realized  it,  I 
came  into  a  street  that  was  like  a  new  world  to  me.  It 
was  dark  and  gloomy  with  enormous  trees  that  seemed 
to  be  frightening  demons,  stretching  their  bony  arms 
toward  me. 

I  didn’t  want  to  continue  along  this  street,  but  there 
was  a  certain  magnetism  that  seemed  to  pull  me  on.  As 
I  went  further  on,  it  got  darker  and  darker.  There  was 
no  moon  and  I  could  swear  I  heard  strange  voices 
among  the  rustling  noises  of  the  trees. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  blackness  loomed  a  tremendous 
house  with  bats  beating  their  inky  wings  against  the 
darkened  windows,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  chill¬ 
ing  things  around  it.  I  wanted  to  run  as  fast  as  I 
could  away  from  it,  but  that  same  magnetic  power  urged 
me  on.-  I  walked  up  to  this  etching  from  a  ghost  story 
and  peered  in  through  one  of  the  windows.  But  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  I  couldn’t  see  a  thing.  I  walked  un¬ 
certainly  around  to  the  front  and  tried  the  door.  It 
was  unlocked!  My  heart  jumped  up  into  my  throat 
and  I  was  scared  out  of  my  senses.  I  went  in  and  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  door  closed  behind  me,  a  faint 
*  light  went  on  in  each  room.  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
there,  but  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  couldn’t  move  for  a 
minute.  My  feet  finally  began  to  move  again,  and 
they  walked  as  if  possessed  to  the  first  room  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  hall. 

As  I  walked  toward  this  room,  an  organ  began  play¬ 
ing  the  funeral  march.  I  shook  from  head  to  foot, 
but  still  I  continued  to  walk.  I  reached  the  room  and 
went  in.  There  standing  at  the  far  end  of  the  room 
like  the  devil  himself,  was  the  organ — but  there  was  no 
organist — and  still  it  played!  I  looked  over  every  inch 
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of  the  room  but  could  see  nothing  but  the  rows  and 
rows  of  books  covered  with  dust  and  cob-webs.  I  be¬ 
gan  backing  out  slowly  and  when  I  was  again  in  the 
hall  the  organ  stopped  playing. 

My  hands  were  cold  and  clammy.  Beads  of  per¬ 
spiration  broke  out  on  my  forehead.  I  walked  to  the 
other  side  of  the  hall  and  went  into  another  room.  This 
one  must  have  been  a  trophy  room  where  the  owner  had 
kept  his  guns  and  heads  of  captured  game.  The  heads 
seemed  real  and  looked  as  though  they  would  jump 
from  the  walls  to  kill.  They  were  the  most  horrible 
things  I  have  ever  seen  and  strangest  of  all,  I  didn’t  rec¬ 
ognize  any  of  them.  One  had  a  face  like  a  monkey, 
a  head  of  a  panther  and  antlers  jutting  out  from  the  top 
of  his  head.  The  others  were  just  as  fantastic!  Again, 
I  hurried  out  of  this  room. 

Then,  as  clear  as  a  bell  ringing  through  the  stillness 
of  the  night  or  a  clock  striking  in  an  empty  room,  I 
heard  the  laugh  of  some  mad  old  one.  My  legs  began 
to  quiver  and  shake.  The  door  of  the  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  began  to  open  slowly.  It  seemed  as  though 
it  would  never  open  fully.  It  stopped  opening  and  I 
could  hear  approaching  footsteps — steps  of  a  person 
part  stumbling  and  part  walking.  And  there  stood  the 
creature!  My  hands  flew  to  my  face.  I  couldn’t  bear 
to  look  at  the  sight— too  awful  for  words.  It  was 
clothed  in  rags  that  must  have  been  thousands  of  years 


old  with  red  stains  on  them  which  must  have  been — 
blood. 

By  this  time,  I  was  practically  faint.  I  couldn’t  see 
its  face  very  well  as  it  was  rather  dark,  but  it  put  up  its 
crooked  old  finger  and  beckoned  to  me.  I  couldn’t 
move,  but  still  it  beckoned.  Finally  it  stopped,  but 
then  it  started  moving  toward  me,  stumbling  and  laugh¬ 
ing  to  itself.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  and  started  backing 
toward  the  door. 

"You  can’t  get  out,”  it  screamed.  "He,  he,  he.  You’re 
doomed.  You  are  my  prisoner.” 

No,  no,”  I  said  half  crying  and  half  gasping.  I 
reached  the  door;  it  was  locked! 

"Let  me  out,  let  me  out,”  I  screamed  frantically. 

No  one  can  hear  you,”  the  creature  said  with  the 
same  bloodcurdling  laugh. 

I  faced  it  again.  It  was  practically  beside  me.  It 
came  nearer  and  nearer.  I  shuddered  with  the  sight 
of  its  face.  Imagine  every  horrible  face  in  the  world 
and  you  have  a  faint  idea  of  its  face. 

Its  hands  began  to  raise  toward  me  and  then  it 
touched  my  arm  and  started  shaking  me — shaking — 
shaking — then  as  if  from  far  off,  I  heard  the  dearly  wel¬ 
come  voice  of  my  mother  saying,  "Get  up,  you’ll  be  late 
for  school.” 

Patricia  Martin,  ’48. 
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MAN’S  BEST  FRIEND 

It  was  a  bitter,  cold  morning,  and  the  fresh  fallen 
snow  glistened  in  the  early  morning  sun.  Lady,  a  fe¬ 
male  hound  dog,  had  just  awakened  and  sniffed  the 
biting  air  about  her. 

Her  master  had  not  awakened  yet  from  his  sleep,  for 
he  was  weary  of  the  many  hours  he  had  searched  for 
deer.  Lady  poked  her  nose  in  through  the  canvas 
shelter,  and  peered  at  her  snoring  master,  cuddled  in  his 
sleeping  bag.  Then  she  turned  and  walked  off. 

Lady  was  a  strong,  sturdy  dog,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
smell.  She  had  never  left  her  master  alone  in  the 
woods.  However,  Lady  wasn’t  herself  that  morning. 
With  leaping  steps,  she  bounded  her  way  through  the 
woods.  She  would  run  a  distance,  and  then  stop  and 
put  her  nose  down  in  the  snow.  She  was  very  play¬ 
ful,  and  somehow  didn’t  care  to  stay  at  camp. 

Lady  must  have  been  gone  for  an  hour,  for  the  sun 
was  now  a  bright  ball  of  fire.  A  gentle  breeze  now 
and  then  blew  the  snow  from  the  giant  pine  trees. 

It  seemed  that  Lady’s  faithfulness  had  gone  forever. 
She  just  scampered  here  and  there  stopping  to  scratch 
a  hole  in  the  snow  once  in  a  while. 

After  roaming  about  some  more,  the  dog  stopped 
abruptly.  Her  ears  stood  erect,  she  was  tense,  her  nose 
seemed  to  give  an  occasional  twist.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  that  seemed  to  impress  the  dog,  her  disloyalty. 

Whining  greatly,  the  dog  headed  for  the  camp.  It 
was  a  long  way  back,  but  she  could  follow  her  clear 
tracks  easily.  Often  times  she  would  have  to  stop  and 
look  for  the  trail  for  the  wind  had  blown  the  snow, 
filling  in  the  tracks.  The  dog  ran  endlessly.  It  seemed 
to  take  hours  and  hours  to  get  there. 

Lady,  having  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  stopped 
momentarily  to  regain  her  breath.  Then  the  dog  ap¬ 
proached  with  caution,  sensing  immediate  danger. 

With  the  camp  in  sight  the  dog  began  to  snarl,  her 
ears  stiffened,  and  there  was  a  glow  of  fire  in  her  eyes. 
She  looked  tensely  at  a  huge,  black  bear,  sizing  him  up 
as  a  boxer  would  his  opponent.  The  bear  crept  toward 
the  tent  where  Lady’s  helpless  master  lay  sleeping.  It 
would  be  easy  prey  for  this  black  creeping  creature. 

Lady  had  no  time  for  deciding,  for  in  a  few  moments 
her  master  would  be  overtaken.  Realizing  the  amount 
of  courage  it  would  take,  Lady  burst  forth,  with  her 
white  teeth  sparkling  in  the  sunlight. 

The  bear  turned  in  amazement,  and  with  a  flash  Lady 
sank  her  teeth  in  her  opponent’s  neck.  The  bear  was 
angry  with  fury.  After  many  minutes  of  taking  pun¬ 
ishment  from  the  huge  animal,  Lady  could  withstand  no 
more.  It  seemed  now  that  it  would  be  an  easy  victory. 

But  as  the  bear  lunged  at  the  helpless  dog,  a  rifle 
barked  two  repeated  shots,  and  the  bear  fell  in  its  tracks. 

The  battle  was  over,  and  once  more  peace  surrounded 
the  camp.  Lady  had  remained  faithful  after  all,  and 
paid  with  her  life.  WALTER  EKLUND,  ’48. 


THE  VISITOR 

The  clock  was  ticking  loudly.  All  this  waiting — 
when  would  he  come?  Wait — I  think  I  hear  a  car 
coming.  I  ran  to  the  door.  Aha!  There  he  is! 
Thank  goodness!  A  tall,  thin  man  walked  up  the  path 
with  an  air  of  distinction  about  him.  I  was  the  first  to 
speak.  "Arnold?”  "Yes,  Mrs.  Golden?”  "How  do 
you  do,  Arnold.”  I  replied,  "I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant 
trip.”  "Very  nice  trip,”  replied  Arnold.  "Come  right 
this  way,  Arnold;  I’ll  show  you  your  room.”  "Thank 
you.” 

I  went  down  stairs  to  wait  for  my  husband.  One 
hour  went  by.  Then  he  came.  He  ran  up  the  walk 
and  opened  the  door.  "Did  he  come?  Is  he  here?” 
"Yes,”  I  almost  shrieked  it.  He  ran  up  the  stairs,  then 
quietly  knocked  on  the  door.  "Come  in,”  said  the 
voice  from  within.  "Oh — Mr.  Golden,  I  presume.” 
"Yes,”  said  Mr.  Golden.  "I  hope  you  like  your  stay 
here.”  "I’m  sure  I  will,”  said  Arnold.  "Now  if  I,  ah, 
I  mean,  I’m  sort  of  tired — .”  "Oh,  of  course.  Good 
night.” 

We  closed  the  door  and  then  I  said,  "Just  think, 
Harold,  wait  till  I  tell  Mrs.  Weatherbeau  that  we  have  a 
butler.” 

Barbara  Bell,  ’50. 


MY  DIARY 
(Fictional,  Of  Course) 

Dear  Diary — 

I’ve  had  you  in  my  drawer  for  two  years,  not  writing 
in  you  because  I  didn’t  have  anything  exciting  to  write. 
Now  that  I’m  a  Senior  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  things  are  starting  to  be  interesting,  and  as  of  to¬ 
morrow,  I  shall  confide  in  you,  each  of  the  day’s  out¬ 
standing  happenings  in  my  life  as  a  teen-ager  (that  is, 
until  I’m  bored  again),  and  then  into  the  dark  corner  of 
the  drawer  you  shall  go. 

November  1 

Dear  Diary — Today  Dick  smiled  at  me;  he  actually 
smiled  at  me!  It  must  have  been  me  he  was  smiling  at, 
there  was  nobody  else  around;  that  is,  except  that  cute 
blonde  in  back  of  me.  Well,  Diary,  he  almost  smiled 
at  me. 

November  2 

Dear  Diary — Flunked  my  history  test  today;  just  be¬ 
cause  I  didn’t  know  about  the  Civil  War.  How  was  I 
to  know  who  fought  the  war  when  I  wasn’t  even  there 
when  it  happened. 

November  3 

Dear  Diary — I  wore  the  new  style  long  dress  and 
dark  stockings  to  school  today.  Everything  was  go¬ 
ing  along  fine;  there  were  only  a  few  stares  and  giggles, 
but  I  ignored  them;  that  is,  until  someone  asked  me 
what  formal  I  was  going  to  with  the  new  dress,  and  who 
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was  I  mourning  for  with  the  black  stockings.  That 
did  it!  Oh  well,  I  wasn’t  really  set  on  the  "New 
Look.”  I'm  too  used  to  the  old  one. 

November  4 

Dear  Diary — Nothing  worth  mentioning  happened 
today.  If  I  keep  bumping  into  Dick,  he’ll  probably 
send  me  a  seeing-eye  dog  for  Christmas.  There’s  a 
school  dance  tomorrow  night,  and  he’s  taking  me — my 
brother  I  mean. 

November  5 

Dear  Diary — Mr.  Blake  called  on  me  to  recite  today. 
I  sure  made  a  mess  of  that  sentence.  Well,  Diary,  I 
thought  three  Harks  sounded  better  than  two,  and  I 
didn’t  hesitate  in  saying  so.  Then  to  add  to  my  em- 
barassment,  I  said  nozy  instead  of  noisy.  I  knew  my 
glasses  had  to  be  changed. 

November  6 

Dear  Diary — I  went  to  the  game  today — there  sure 
was  a  crowd  there — I  know,  because  I  was  looking  for 
Dick,  but  I  saw  everybody  else  instead.  What  a  won¬ 
derful  game!  It  was  marvelous!  We  lost — 52-0. 
November  7 

Diary! — The  week  has  come  to  an  end,  and  he  still 
doesn’t  speak  to  me.  That’s  the  last  straw.  I  can’t 
waste  my  time  writing  such  unexciting  incidents.  It’s 
back  into  solitary  for  you,  Diary.  They  say  better  days 
are  coming,  well,  I  wish  they’d  hurry  up.  I’m  tired  of 
waiting.  Maybe  then  I’ll  reach  into  a  drawer  for  you 
again — but  until  then,  goodbye,  Dear  Diary. 

Sophie  Verras,  ’48. 


“A  LETTER  FOR  PORKY” 

Everyone  was  trying  their  best  on  the  gym  floor  the 
day  the  coach  was  going  to  pick  Midale’s  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  teams. 

Porky  Mansfield  was  just  about  exhausted  when  the 
coach  said  to  sit  down.  Porky  was  a  short,  stubby  kid 
trying  his  best  to  make  the  basketball  team.  This  was 
his  last  year  in  high  school  and  he  wanted  at  least  one 
letter.  Then  the  deciding  moments  came.  This  was 
to  tell  whether  he  made  it  or  not.  The  coach  came 
over  and  stood  in  front  of  the  boys,  made  a  short 
speech  and  then  started  to  call  off  names.  First  string: 
Joyce,  Schultz,  Saxon,  Ryan,  Murray.  Second  string: 
Rowe,  Ayers,  O’Brien,  White,  and  Mastricola.  Subs; 
the  coach  read  off  about  ten  more  names  and  when 
Porky  had  not  heard  his  name  called,  his  heart  sank  to 
his  feet.  As  he  slowly  walked  out  of  the  gym,  Jimmie 
Joyce,  the  star  and  captain  of  the  team,  came  over  and 
patted  Porky  on  the  back  and  said,  "Tough  luck,  Porky, 
but  you  still  can  try  for  the  Cheerleader  Championship 
Cup,  a  cup  given  by  the  Basketball  Association  for  the 
best  cheerleader  in  the  state.”  But  deep  in  Porky’s 
heart  he  knew  he  didn’t  want  a  cup,  he  wanted  a  letter. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  went  towards  the  dressing 


room.  He  got  dressed  and  slowly  went  home.  When 
he  got  home  his  brother  and  father  met  him  at  the 
door  and  asked  him  if  he  made  the  team.  He  sadly 
shook  his  head  and  went  straight  up  to  his  room.  That 
night  he  didn’t  come  down  for  supper.  After  the  fam¬ 
ily  had  supper,  his  father  went  up  to  Porky’s  room  and 
saw  him  lying  on  the  bed.  All  of  a  sudden  his  father 
burst  out  in  a  commanding  tone  of  voice,  "Look,  Porky, 
so  you  didn’t  make  the  basketball  team,  so  what!  There’s 
one  thing  I’d  like  to  see  you  get.”  "What’s  that?” 
asked  Porky,  wiping  tears  from  his  eyes.  "The  Cheer¬ 
leaders’  Championship  Cup.  Now  get  down  stairs  and 
have  supper,  or  I’ll  box  your  ears,”  he  said  jokingly. 

New  hope  came  to  Porky.  At  school  Porky  tried 
out  for  the  cheering  section  and  soon  became  the  cap¬ 
tain. 

As  the  season  rolled  by,  Porky  became  the  best  cheer¬ 
leader  in  the  state  except  for  Joe  Began,  who  was  a 
very  close  runnerup,  of  Somerset  High  School.  While 
Porky  was  achieving  his  success  as  a  cheerleader,  the 
basketball  team  was  on  its  way  toward  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship  behind  the  brilliant  playing  of  their  star, 
Jimmie  Joyce. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  basketball  season  and 
Midale  was  tied  for  first  place  with  Somerset  High,  and 
so  was  Porky  with  Somerset’s  cheerleader  captain  for 
the  best  cheerleader  in  the  state. 

The  date  was  set  for  the  two  teams  to  meet.  Porky 
was  just  an  anxious  for  the  school  to  win  as  he  was  the 
Cheerleaders’  Championship.  On  the  night  of  the  big 
game  the  gym  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  Tonight  was 
to  determine  two  championships.  Everyone  was  in  the 
dressing  room  an  hour  before  the  big  game,  except 
Jimmie  Joyce,  the  star  of  the  team.  The  coach  called  in 
Porky  to  find  Jimmie.  Porky  looked  everywhere,  but 
couldn’t  find  him.  He  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Game 
time  and  still  no  Jimmie.  The  game  could  not  be  held 
up.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  an  idea  came  to  Porky.  He 
knew  where  Jimmie  was.  He  and  Jimmie  used  to  go 
to  Jimmie’s  grandfather’s  farm  outside  the  city.  With¬ 
out  thinking  of  himself  he  rushed  out  the  door,  and 
kept  running  until  he  came  to  an  old  farmhouse  out¬ 
side  the  city.  He  hastily  knocked  on  the  door  and  Jim¬ 
mie  came  to  answer.  "Jimmie,  why  aren’t  you  at  the 
game?”  "Look!”  he  said,  "my  grandfather’s  down  with 
pneumonia  and  I’ve  got  to  give  him  medicine  every  fif¬ 
teen  minutes  or  he  might  die.”  "You  go  back  to  the 
gym  and  I’ll  stay  here  and  take  care  of  your  grand¬ 
father,”  said  Porky.  "What  about  the  Cheerleaders’ 
Championship?”  remarked  Jimmie.  "Never  mind,”  an¬ 
swered  Porky,  "scram  or  I’ll  poke  you  in  the  nose.” 

When  Jimmie  got  to  the  gym,  Midale  was  trailing 
but  was  soon  in  front  with  the  playing  of  Jimmie. 
Midale  went  on  to  win  the  state  championship.  After 
the  game  Jimmie  told  the  coach  the  whole  story,  how 
Porky  gave  up  the  Cheerleaders’  Championship  for  his 
school. 
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The  next  week  when  the  basketball  teams  were  get¬ 
ting  the  letters.  Porky  was  sitting  in  the  audience  feel¬ 
ing  mighty  sad.  Then  the  coach  called  out  a  name, 
"Porky  Mansfield.”  As  soon  as  Porky  heard  his  name, 
he  jumped  up  in  surprise  and  was  asked  to  come  up 
to  the  stage.  As  Porky  walked  up  to  the  stage,  the 
students  cheered  and  yelled.  The  coach  went  over  to 
Porky  and  handed  him  a  basketball  letter  and  said,  "To 
the  best  sport  and  cheerleader  in  the  state.” 

Patsy  Tortolano,  ’48. 


AND  THEN  THE  LIGHT 

There  was  a  shatter  of  broken  glass  and  the  loud 
charging  of  a  burglar  alarm  against  the  warm  atmosphere 
of  a  hot,  summer  night. 

Bob  heard  the  sound  of  heavy  feet  drawing  closer 
and  closer  to  him  as  he  tried  to  escape  down  the  dimly 
lit  alleyway.  Then  he  heard  a  shot  not  too  far  behind 
him;  he  felt  a  seering  pain  shoot  through  his  face  and  a 
warm  trickle  of  blood  down  his  mouth. 

A  short  time  later,  he  found  himself  sitting  in  a  white 
chair  with  people  running  around  him.  Then  he  heard 
a  soft  voice  say,  "It’s  all  right  now,  Bob;  your  tooth  is 
out.” 

Richard  Ryan,  ’48. 


AWAKENING 

It  was  long  past  Fred’s  bedtime,  but  tonight  Fred  was 
not  worried  about  sleeping.  He  was  not  tired.  Fred 
was  running  away.  As  he  stumbled  through  the  thick, 
inky  darkness,  the  young  boy  thought  how  foolish  he 
had  been  to  endure  the  beatings  administered  to  him  by 
his  parents  and  wondered  why  he  had  not  left  before 
tonight.  His  thoughts  wandering,  Fred  was  taken  by 
surprise  by  a  black  sedan  which  pulled  up  beside  him 
and  stopped. 

The  window  opened  and  a  voice  inquired,  "This  is  no 
night  to  be  out  alone,  sonny.  Can  I  help  you  out?” 
The  small  boy,  still  quite  startled,  quickly  collected  his 
senses  and  stepped  in,  tittering  a  meek,  "Thank  you,” 
as  he  did  so.  Once  inside,  the  boy  could  be  recognized 
as  a  youth  of  thirteen,  blue-eyed,  having  a  head  of  yel¬ 
low  curls.  "I’ve  been  visiting  my  grandmother  and  I’m 
on  my  way  home,”  Fred  lied,  as  he  responded  to  the 
queries  of  the  driver.  The  driver  seemed  not  to  believe 
him,  but  did  not  question  the  foolish  story. 

After  traveling  only  a  few  short  miles,  he  abruptly 
thanked  the  good  Samaritan  and  left  the  car.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  the  boy’s  departure  was  evident.  In  a  nearby 
freightyard  Fred  had  noticed  a  slowly  moving  freight, 
which  he  intended  to  board.  Gingerly  climbing  to  the 
roof  and  averting  the  last  inspection  by  the  guards,  he 
soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  even  though  the  cars  had  be¬ 
gun  to  move  rapidly. 


After  he  had  been  asleep  for  several  hours,  the  cars 
suddenly  stopped.  The  sudden  jarring  motion  of  the 
freight  car  caused  Fred  to  fall  from  the  roof  and  land 
in  a  heap — unconscious!  Until  dawn  the  limp  form 
of  the  young  boy  remained  beside  the  tracks.  At  last 
he  awoke. 

"Where  am  I?  Who  am  I?  What’s  my  name?” 
These  were  but  a  few  of  the  questions  which  the  boy 
presented  to  himself  upon  awakening.  The  long  fall 
had  caused  the  loss  of  his  memory.  Although  he  was 
physically  unhurt,  the  boy  had  no  idea  who  he  was. 

Picking  himself  up,  Fred  once  again  began  to  wander 
through  the  streets.  The  boy’s  eyes  happened  to  fall 
upon  a  small  black  and  white  sign  nailed  firmly  to  a 
post,  "Boy  Wanted.” 

At  first  he  had  no  intention  of  applying,  but  sudden¬ 
ly  he  realized  that  he  must  eat.  To  eat  he  must  have 
money.  Applying  for  the  position,  Fred  explained 
that  he  was  an  orphan  without  a  place  to  live.  He 
gave  him  name  as  Jimmy  Stevens  and  did  not  tell  of  his 
lapse  of  memory.  It  was  a  circus  at  which  the  boy  had 
applied.  His  task  was  to  feed  the  animals  and  to  keep 
their  living  quarters  clean.  His  pay  was  meager,  but  he 
needed  only  enough  for  food  as  he  was  allowed  to  sleep 
and  travel  with  the  circus. 

While  he  often  wondered  about  his  trqe  identity,  he 
was  never  questioned,  being  known  to  his  friends  as 
Jimmy  Stevens.  He  created  false  tales  about  his  life  to 
tell  to  his  friends.  Little  pay  and  hard  work  made  him 
very  unhappy  and  he  often  wished  that  he  had  never  left 
home. 

As  the  years  passed,  Fred  studied  the  performers  in 
the  circus  and  began  to  copy  them.  By  the  time  he  was 
a  young  man,  he  knew  perfectly  the  acts  of  all  the  acro¬ 
bats  and  could  perform  equally  as  well  as  they. 

One  day  a  man  joined  the  circus,  and  Fred  became 
very  friendly  with  him.  The  two  men  ate,  slept,  talked, 
and  lived  together.  Fred’s  companion,  Mr.  Tompkins, 
was  a  performer  and  persuaded  the  manager  to  let  Fred, 
who  was  still  the  caretaker,  take  part  in  his  act.  The 
two  became  universally  known  for  their  daring  feats 
on  the  trapeze,  for  their  rope  walking  and  numerous 
other  tricks,  all  requiring  nerves  of  steel.  The  two 
came  to  be  known  as  brothers  although  one  was  notice¬ 
ably  younger  than  the  other.  They  traveled  from  city 
to  city,  being  tendered  huge  receptions  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival.  Their  act  came  to  be  known  around  the  world. 

Fred  still  knew  nothing  of  his  former  life,  but  man¬ 
aged  to  keep  secret  his  loss  of  memory.  He  even  made 
up  false  stories  when  questioned  about  his  life  by  his 
partner,  Mr.  Tompkins,  who  seemed  very  curious.  The 
partners  came  to  talk,  look  and  think  alike,  which  was  a 
distinct  asset  to  the  performance. 

Then  it  came!  One  day  as  the  throngs  were  wildly 
cheering  the  most  daring  part  of  the  act,  Fred  lost  his 
footing.  Even  as  his  partner  stared  in  horror,  he  crashed, 
wide  of  the  net,  to  the  sawdust  below.  Instantly,  he 
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was  surrounded  by  attendants  who  bore  him  swiftly  to 
his  dressing  room.  By  his  side,  as  he  regained  con¬ 
sciousness,  was  his  partner,  and  with  consciousness  came 
the  return  of  his  memory.  His  face  lighted  with  rec¬ 
ognition  and  with  a  sob  of  joy  he  gasped,  "Dad,  let’s 
go  back  home!” 

William  Weafer,  ’48. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

FOR  SALE:  One  boy’s  bicycle  $25.00. 

WANTED:  One  pair  skis  and  bindings. 

It  was  January  and  there  was  a  large  amount  of  snow, 
and  there  was  a  long  time  until  spring. 

No  answer  to  the  ad  for  ten  days.  I  was  discouraged 
and  dejected.  Finally,  someone  called.  He  wanted  my 
bicycle  as  he  was  going  South  to  live,  but  he  couldn’t 
pay  money.  He  didn’t  have  any  skis,  no  such  luck, 
but  he  had  rabbits  for  sale.  He  had  twenty-five  large 
white  New  Zealand  rabbits  that  he  was  willing  to  trade 
for  my  bicycle. 

Without  consulting  my  family,  I  traded  my  bicycle 
for  the  rabbits  and  put  them  in  my  cellar,  as  I  had  no 
hutches  or  pens  to  keep  them  in. 

FOR  SALE:  Thirty  large  white  New  Zealand  rabbits, 
four  with  small  young. 

The  cellar  was  a  lively  place.  Hip,  hop,  skippity 
jump  all  over  the  cellar.  They  knocked  over  glass  jars 
and  made  holes  under  the  bulkhead  steps.  My  father 
said  that  he  couldn’t  shovel  coal  without  a  rabbit  hop¬ 
ping  on  the  shovel.  "Get  rid  of  those  rabbits!”  every¬ 
one  kept  shouting  at  me. 

Finally,  an  aswer  to  my  ad.  Then  a  call.  "Yes,  I 
want  all  of  the  thirty  rabbits,  but  I  cannot  pay  cash. 
I’ll  trade  a  movie  camera  worth  fifty  dollars  for  them.” 
It  was  arranged.  At  least,  the  camera  wouldn’t  be  hard 
to  catch. 

FOR  SALE:  One  movie  camera — $35.00. 

Again  a  trade;  this  time  for  a  shot  gun  and  ice 
skates.  February  16  I  wanted  to  trade  shot  gun  for 
skis.  On  February  20,  I  traded  the  shot  gun  for  a 


typewriter.  On  February  28,  I  traded  the  skates  for 
ski  poles.  At  last  I  am  getting  somewhere.  On  March 
1,  I  traded  the  typewriter  for  a  pair  of  skis  and  bing- 
ings.  The  next  day  the  weather  report  was — "Fair 
and  warmer,  no  frost  in  the  ground.” 

FOR  SALE:  One  pair  of  skis  and  poles — $25  or  a  trade 
for  one  bicycle. 

Tucker  Lawrence,  ’49. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE 

On  a  pleasant  side  street  in  the  little  town  of  Hills¬ 
dale,  there  stood  a  large  old  house,  weatherbeaten,  but 
still  retaining  the  graceful  lines  of  olden  days.  Ever 
since  the  owner  had  died,  a  certain  silence,  that  can 
come  only  to  deserted  houses,  had  fallen  over  the  place. 

One  spring  morning  the  silence  was  broken  by  a 
large  moving  van,  which  was  followed  by  a  rather  well- 
used  car.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  old  house,  and 
out  of  the  car  jumped  a  boy  about  nineteen  years  old 
and  a  girl  about  eighteen. 

"Oh,  isn’t  it  wonderful  to  have  a  home  of  our  own?” 
sighed  Susie  Roberts  to  her  brother  Dick,  who  was  sur¬ 
veying  the  house  and  its  surroundings  with  interest. 

"Yes,  it  certainly  is,”  agreed  Dick,  "and  won’t  it  be 
fine  to  have  someone  our  own  age  to  talk  to!” 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?” 

"Oh,  didn’t  I  tell  you?  The  real  estate  agent  who 
sold  us  the  house  told  me  that  there  was  a  boy  about 
my  age  who  lived  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence.” 

"My,  I  must  look  into  this,”  giggled  Susie. 

"Now  don’t  get  any  ideas,”  chuckled  Dick  as  they 
joined  their  parents  on  the  porch. 

"Well,”  said  Mr.  Roberts,  "doesn’t  anyone  care  to 
look  at  our  new  home  from  the  inside?” 

"Sure,  let’s  go!”  And  they  all  entered  the  house. 

The  first  week  passed  very  happily.  Everyone  was 
busy  with  his  own  task.  The  place  was  scrubbed  from 
top  to  bottom  and  the  furniture  was  finally  arranged  to 
everyone’s  satisfaction.  They  became  acquainted  with 
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the  young  man  next  door,  who  turned  out  to  be  a  fine- 
looking  lad  called  Bob. 

But  one  night  something  happened.  Susie,  who 
slept  on  the  first  floor,  woke  up  out  of  a  sound  sleep, 
startled  by  a  strange  noise.  She  lay  tense  and  still  in 
her  bed,  wondering  if  she  had  dreamed  about  hearing 
the  noise.  She  listened  intently,  and  after  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  she  heard  mysterious  tapping  noises  coming  from 
the  direction  of  the  cellar.  Her  heart  began  to  thump 
as  she  slid  her  feet  into  her  slippers,  put  on  her  robe, 
and  tiptoed  down  the  hall  to  her  brother’s  room.  She 
opened  the  door  quietly  and  crept  into  the  room. 

"Dick,”  she  called  softly,  taking  him  by  the  shoulder 
and  giving  him  a  little  shake. 

"What  do  you  want?”  asked  Dick,  sleepily. 

"Come  out  into  the  hall  with  me  and  see  if  you 
hear  anything.” 

Together  they  stood  in  the  dark  hallway,  listening. 
The  tapping  sounds  continued  and  then  they  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  they  had  begun. 

"Do  you  think  the  house  is  haunted?” 

"It  was  probably  just  a  rat,”  said  Dick.  "Go  back  to 
sleep  and  we’ll  talk  about  this  in  the  morning.” 

The  next  day  was  sunny  and  bright  and  they  laughed 
at  their  fears  of  the  night  before;  but  the  same  thing 
happened  that  night  and  every  night  for  the  rest  of  the 
week. 

One  afternoon  Dick  and  Susie  had  a  conference. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  should  tell  Mom  and  Dad?” 

"We’ll  wait  just  one  more  night,”  Dick  answered. 
"I  have  a  plan.  Tonight  you  and  I  are  going  to  hide 
in  the  cellar  and  see  what  this  is  all  about.  Are  you 
willing  to  try  it?” 

"Well,  I  suppose  it  would  be  better  than  to  have 
you  down  there  all  by  yourself,”  she  said. 

So  that  night  they  both  hid  themselves  in  the  coal  bin. 
As  the  hours  dragged  by,  Susie  became  discouraged 
and  was  about  to  ask  her  brother  if  they  ought  to  go 
back  upstairs,  when  she  heard  the  cellar  window  being 
slowly  opened.  Cold  shivers  ran  up  and  down  her 
spine,  and  she  reached  out  for  her  brother’s  hand  to 
steady  herself.  They  could  hear  someone  moving  about 
in  the  darkness,  and  after  a  minute  the  low  beam  of  a 
flashlight  appeared.  Slowly  Dick  reached  for  the  light 
switch  and  snapped  on  the  lights  with  a  command! 
"Whoever  you  are,  stand  still!” 

The  figure  standing  beside  the  wall  whirled  around. 

"Why,  Bob!”  exclaimed  Susie.  "What  are  you  do¬ 
ing  here?” 

"Yes,  what  are  you  doing  in  our  cellar  at  this  time 
of  night?  Are  you  the  person  who  has  been  prowling 
around  for  the  past  week?” 

"I  guess  there’s  no  use  trying  to  hide  it  any  longer,” 


Bob  started  to  confess.  "I’m  sorry  if  I  frightened  you, 
but  it’s  like  this.  I’ve  never  told  you,  but  the  man 
who  owned  this  house  was  my  uncle.  He  left  me  $500, 
which  I  was  to  receive  when  I  reached  the  age  of  twen¬ 
ty.  We  searched  the  house  after  his  death,  but  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  money.  The  other  day  I  remem¬ 
bered  my  uncle  speaking  of  a  secret  room  in  this  cellar, 
but  he  never  showed  me  where  it  was.  I  have  an  idea 
that  my  money  is  probably  hidden  in  that  room,  and  I’ve 
been  trying  to  find  it.  I’ll  be  twenty  in  a  few  weeks, 
you  see.” 

"But  why  didn’t  you  tell  us?”  asked  Dick.  "We 
could  have  helped  you  find  it.” 

"I  didn’t  want  anyone  to  know  about  it,”  said  Bob, 
"because  I  was  afraid  the  lawyers  would  start  searching 
for  it,  too,  if  they  heard  about  it.  That  would  mean  a 
lot  of  confusion  for  your  family.” 

"I’m  sure  that  they  would  have  been  glad  to  help,” 
assured  Susie.  "Why  don’t  you  go  home  and  get  a 
good  night’s  sleep,  and  tomorrow  we’ll  all  start  hunt¬ 
ing  for  this  secret  room.  We  promise  we  won’t  tell  a 
soul.” 

"That’s  a  good  idea.  I  feel  better  now  that  I  have 
someone  else  on  my  side.  I  didn’t  like  to  keep  break¬ 
ing  into  your  cellar,  but  it  was  the  only  way  I  could 
think  of  to  solve  the  mystery.” 

The  next  morning  Dick  and  Susie  told  the  whole 
story  to  their  parents  and  they  were  glad  to  help. 
Armed  with  hammers  they  all  began  the  search  with 
Bob.  Susie  thought  that  one  spot  in  the  cellar  wall 
seemed  a  little  rough.  She  started  with  hammer  and 
chisel  and  to  her  surprise  uncovered  a  wooden  door, 
which,  when  opened,  showed  them  the  room  for  which 
they  had  been  looking.  Bob  looked  around  and  found 
the  money.  With  much  joy  they  went  upstairs  and 
called  Bob’s  parents,  who  joined  them  in  celebrating 
the  good  news. 

Three  weeks  later  Bob  was  twenty  years  old  and  some 
of  his  friends  gave  him  a  birthday  party.  During  the 
evening  the  discussion  turned  to  the  money  and  some¬ 
one  inquired  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it.  Slowly 
he  said,  "Shall  we  tell  them  now,  Susie?” 

And  Susie  coming  to  his  side  said,  "If  you  want  to, 
Bob.” 

"You  see,”  said  Bob,  "Susie  and  I  have  a  surprise  for 
you.  This  is  an  engagement  party  as  well  as  a  birth¬ 
day  party.  Susie  and  I  are  to  be  married  in  June  and 
we  are  going  to  use  the  money  to  start  a  home  of  our 
own.” 

After  the  clamor  of  congratulations  had  subsided, 
Dick  said,  "Well,  all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

Elin  Christenson,  ’48. 
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THE  HOUSE 

When  I  was  small  and  had  vexed  grandmama, 

She  sent  me  to  the  attic;  but  I  did  not  fret, 

For  I  could  dream  the  lonesome  hours  away. 

A  small  gray  farmhouse  framed  a  picture  in 
Its  slate-blue  roof,  enveloping  one  side. 

The  ice-house  jutted  awkwardly  in  back. 

I  snubbed  the  finer  houses  out  beyond 

The  orchard  and  the  cross-roads’  muddy  ruts. 

Somehow  my  eyes  still  rested  on  my  house. 

Some  day  it  would  be  mine  .  .  . 

How  I  remember  the  day  that  changed  my  life! 

A  moving  van  loomed  darkly  near  the  gate, 

And  rudely  shattered  dreams  I’d  held  so  long. 

Dirt  farmers  .  .  .  My  house  no  longer  mine! 

The  years  passed  by  and  tolerance  with  years. 

Each  spring  my  green  fields,  plow-turned  brown 
Were  watched  with  jealous  eyes,  for  heart  turned  stone. 
And  trees  soon  newly  leafed,  and  then 
The  roses  bent  to  frame  the  garden  gate. 

I  met  my  neighbors,  tow-haired  farmer’s  son 
With  twinkling  eyes,  and  lost  my  fears. 

I’d  watch  from  my  small  window  every  day 
Until  a  Model  T  would  come  in  view, 

Race  madly  down  the  stairs  to  reach  the  door 
In  time  to  wave  a  casual  "howdy”  as  he  passed, 

Then  hike  the  attic  stairs  to  gaze  after  him. 

We  had  our  happy  whirl  as  lovers  do. 

We  pledged  our  vows.  He  took  me  to  his  home 
Beneath  the  fragrant,  newly-budded  vine, 

Swept  up  in  his  strong,  sun-browned  arms 
Across  the  threshold  of  my  conquered  house. 

Thirty  full  years  have  passed  between  now  and  then, 


And  I  sit  rocking  here  and  darning  socks. 

I  raise  my  eyes  and  see  an  attic  window, 

Bare  now  of  curtain  and  of  shade.  I  slyly 
Wink  at  the  girl  who  sat  a-dreaming  there; 

"I  knew  you  could!”  I  tell  her  once  again. 

Then  go  to  sweep  my  farmhouse  clean  and  sweet, 
To  snip  the  roses  from  my  gate,  to  gather 
Windfalls  for  the  apple  pie  I’ll  make 
To  keep  my  promise  to  the  farmer’s  son. 

Judith  Bemis,  ’48. 


ETERNAL  QUESTING 

When  winter’s  winds  blow  through  our  wraps, 
And  shivers  come  and  go, 

We  yearn  for  spring  and  sporty  slacks. 

We’re  sick  and  tired  of  snow. 

When  spring  comes  round  with  mud  and  showers, 
And  a  head  cold  chafes  the  nose, 

We  long  for  summer’s  sun  and  flowers — 

Its  moonlight  and  the  rose. 

Alas,  when  summer  hours  do  come 
With  the  mosquito  and  the  fly, 

We  pray  and  wait  for  autumn  frosts, 

That  all  such  pests  may  die. 

And  sure  as  Fate,  when  autumn’s  here, 

With  leafage  red  and  gold, 

We  sourly  view  the  dying  year, 

And  look  for  silver  blanketing  of  cold. 

Josephine  Anderson,  ’50. 
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CREATED 

There’s  a  beautiful  brook  in  the  pasture, 

Where  I  go  when  I’m  tired  or  ill. 

It’s  just  a  little  way  from  our  home, 

But  hidden  from  sight  by  a  hill. 

I  go  there  and  rest  by  a  tall  tree 
And  lie  in  its  cool,  blue  shade, 

And  I  think  as  I  drink  in  its  solace: 

"What  a  wonderful  world  God’s  made!” 

The  brook  has  no  war  with  the  tree  or  the  sky, 
But  men  battle  a  differing  look, 

And  shatter  the  wonderful  world  God  has  made 
And  the  peace  of  the  glade  and  the  brook. 

Mary  O’Doherty,  ’48. 


NEW  MUSIC 

I’m  listening  in  this  tangled  world 
To  the  music  of  the  street, 

Even  a  strain  of  happy  laughter 
Can  make  my  day  complete — 

Can  clear  away  the  sorrows 

That  empty  days  have  wrought — 

Can  loose  the  pent-up  yearnings 
Which  I  have  not  forgot. 

The  music  of  the  factory 
I’ve  never  found  its  equal, 

To  the  dissonance  of  every  day 
It’s  a  rhythmic,  drumming  sequel. 

The  motor  car,  the  steeple  bell, 

The  wind  in  wire  and  tree, 

The  traffic’s  purr,  the  sidewalk’s  beat, 

The  music  of  the  free. 

Lovely  the  music  of  the  day, 

Softer  the  music  of  the  night, 

The  creak  of  a  welcoming  doorstep, 

The  flutter  of  feathered  flight, 

Music  of  all  the  life  that  was, 

Music  of  life  to  be, 

Yet  surely  the  best  of  all  will  be 
The  long  song  of  eternity. 

Barbara  Narkiewich,  ’50. 


THE  YOKE 

"’Teen-agers — Humph!”  the  old  folks  say, 
"They  think  they  know  it  all,” 

And  then  they  say,  "Just  wait  and  see, 
They’re  headed  for  a  fall.” 

"The  world  is  big  and  cold  and  cruel, 

"But  they  don’t  know  it  yet, 

"For  it’s  'Johnny  dear’  and  'Lambie  Pie,’ 
"And  'How  is  mamma’s  pet?’  ” 


There  comes  the  day  when  Dad  will  say 
"It’s  time  you  were  on  your  own, 

"You’re  old  enough  for  a  job  of  work,” 

And  won’t  the  world  seem  lone? 

And  Mom  will  say  to  Mary  Jane, 

"So  you  think  you’re  older  now! 

"Well,  here’s  an  apron,  get  to  work 
"And  help  prepare  the  chow.” 

And  youthful  shoulders  will  take  their  share 
Of  responsibility, 

And  learn  that  life  is  an  earnest  game, 

That  the  hours  of  play  aren’t  free. 

William  McClay,  '48. 


FLIGHT 

How  swift  are  the  white  dove’s  wings! 

But  swifter  far  am  I, 

For  my  heart  can  spin  in  a  dozen  ways 
While  a  dove  can  only  fly. 

Alkhamene  Caros,  ’48- 


DUST  OF  DREAMS 

I’ve  always  had  the  fondest  dreams 
That  I  should  sometime  see  my  name 
From  coast  to  coast  in  neon  light. 

They  set  my  heart  aflame. 

I  visualize  my  dressing-room, 

Flowers  strewn  across  the  floor, 

With  hordes  of  star-struck  "Bobbies” 

Trailing  me  to  my  door. 

Or  then  I  dream  that  I  can  sing 
Or  paint,  or  make  the  people  laugh 
By  clever  things  I  write  in  books 
I  sometimes  deign  to  autograph. 

And  though  I  know  it’s  fairly  certain 
I  never  will  achieve  my  wishes, 

It  sometimes  carries  me  along 

While  making  beds  and  washing  dishes. 

Virginia  Pappas,  ’48. 


SUMMER 

When  leaves  are  turning  green  again, 

And  children  playing  in  the  lane, 

Chirping  of  birds  and  buzzing  of  bees, 

Blends  with  the  rustle  of  new-hung  leaves. 

Never  the  sun-lit  lake  so  blue, 

Nor  summer  day  so  sweet  with  June, 

But  dims  its  light  in  twilight  gray. 

Thus  end  years,  and  lives,  and  days. 

Kathleen  Quigley,  ’48. 
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THIS  ATOMIC  ACE 

My  talents  are  few 
My  looks  are  a  crime 
My  ambition  is  low 
All  of  the  time! 

My  days  are  a  "daze” 

As  my  parents  have  said, 

My  dearest  friend 
Is  my  everloved  bed. 

Nor  doctors  nor  pills 
From  dusk  till  dawn 
Can  help  me  now: 

I’m  too  far  gone. 

•  Carolyn  Hyldburg,  ’50. 


FOILED 

Orion,  the  Hunter, 

Got  thirsty  one  day, 

So  he  stepped  from  his  Rock 
To  the  Milky  Way. 

He  sang  as  he  strode 

From  his  Rock  in  the  south 
Reached  for  the  Big  Dipper 
To  put  to  his  mouth. 

The  Dipper  was  empty 
To  his  great  surprise, 

Orion  stiffened 

And  rubbed  his  sharp  eyes. 

He  looked  all  around 

And  then  he  remembered 
He  had  emptied  the  Dipper 
’Way  back  in  November. 

So  he  went  back 

And  he  stands  there  now 
Drinking  the  sweat 

That  rolls  from  his  brow. 

Robert  V.  Gordon,  ’48. 


THE  SCHOOL-GIRL 

Out  the  door  and  down  the  street, 

She  rushes  off,  no  time  to  eat — 

Breakfast  in  left  hand,  books  in  right, 

She  starts  for  school  in  a  hurried  plight. 

She  reaches  the  door  at  8:09 
And  dashes  upstairs  just  in  time. 

Felt  very  foolish — didn’t  stay. 

She  had  forgotten  ’twas  Saturday! 

Marilyn  Johnson,  ’49. 


NOW 

If  you  have  a  task  ahead, 

Now’s  the  time  to  start, 

Let  it  go  till  some  time  later? 

That’s  a  slacker’s  part. 

This  postponing  till  tomorrow 
Loses  you  today, 

And  tomorrow  will  be  crowded 
With  the  needs  that  come  its  way. 

You  can’t  juggle  past  and  future, 

Just  the  present’s  quite  a  weight, 

Carry  that  on  each  day’s  journey, 

Your  Big  Chance  won’t  find  you  late. 

Shirley  Masse,  ’49. 


AREN’T  YOU? 

I’d  hate  to  be  an  artichoke  and  have  my  heart  torn  out. 
I’d  hate  to  be  a  lettuce  with  head  all  tossed  about. 

Poor  cornstalks  must  feel  terrible,  when  ears  the  folks 
do  pull, 

Potatoes  suffer  dreadfully,  with  dirt  their  eyes  are  full. 

Poor  spinach  must  be  lonesome;  his '  leaves  are  never 
read; 

The  mushroom  has  the  fairy  folk  all  sitting  on  his  head. 

Old  Mr.Onion  grieves  so  much  he  makes  us  all  boo  hoo! 
I’m  glad  I’m  not  a  vegetable,  but  just  a  ’teen,  aren’t  you? 

Marilyn  Fisher,  ’48. 


NEW  ENGLAND 

When  people  want  to  travel, 

You’ll  often  hear  them  say, 

"We’re  headed  for  New  England 
For  as  long  as  we  can  stay.” 

Now  some  like  heat,  and  some  the  cold, 
And  others  don’t  know  which, 

But  here  in  old  New  England 
There’s  bound  to  be  a  switch. 

We’ve  forests  a-plenty 
And  forest  brooks, 

And  beaches  and  mountains 
Worth  a  few  looks; 

If  you  like  excitement 

It  blows  with  every  breeze, 

Bring  your  clothes  for  tropic  days, 

And  don’t  forget  your  skis. 
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The  folk  here  aren’t  so  chirpy, 

But  you  won’t  find  them  blue, 

They  always  help  a  neighbor  out — 

They’ll  do  the  same  for  you. 

Touchy  about  weather,  though — 

They  regularly  bury 
Poets  who  sing  of  lovely  spring 
Along  in  February. 

Jean  E.  Doucette,  ’49. 


ENVOI 

As  editor 
For  poetry, 

I  know 
It  is  my 
Duty, 

To  write  some 
Lines 

That  move 
In  feet 

Toward  color,  rhyme  and 
Beauty. 

But  though  I’ve 
Tried 

And  wracked  my 
Brain 

And  studied 
Books,  it’s 
All  in 
Vain. 

So  will  you 
Pardon  me  I 
Plead? 

I  really  tried 
I  did  in- 
Deed! 

The  Editor. 
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Mary  Blanche  Adams,  First  National  Stores 
Mildred  Louise  Bradley,  Jackson  College 
Donald  Eaton  Brock,  New  Hampton  University 
Barbara  Ann  Buote,  Bates  College 
Joan  Terese  Byron,  Emmanuel  College 
Ann  Theresa  Cagina,  John  Hancock  Insurance  Company 
Richard  Stephen  Capuci,  Mohigan  Beef  Company 
Richard  Chase,  United  States  Army 
Paula  Frances  Clinton,  Winslow  Commercial  College 
Virginia  Marie  Corsetti,  Greyhound  Bus  Lines 
Francis  Jerome  Davis,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 

Harold  Joseph  DeLong,  Trible  Cordage  Mills 
Emma  Frances  DeMonico,  Traveler’s  Insurance 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Dever,  Lowell  State  Teacher’s  Col¬ 
lege 

Mary  Vivian  Demantas,  Burdett  College 
Wallace  Roy  Dixon,  First  National  Stores 
Ann  Marie  Doherty,  Boston  School  of  Dental  Nursing 
Richard  Joseph  Doherty,  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company 
Dorothy  Avis  Doubleday,  Boston  Museum  of  Arts 
Joseph  Leroy  Downey,  United  States  Navy 
Charline  Marie  Duran,  John  Irving  Shoe  Corporation 
Barbara  Ann  Erwin,  First  National  Bank 
Jeanne  Marie  Faucher,  The  Boston  School  of  Practical 
Art 

John  William  Fields,  United  States  Army 
Charlotte  Mae  Finley,  Simmons  College 
Eileen  Virginia  Foster,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Edward  Fuller,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company 


Helen  Therese  Garvey,  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
Janet  Mary  Gaudet,  Gaudet  Oil  Service 
Joseph  Richard  Gentile,  Maryland  Sandal 
John  Henry  Gonsalves,  Jr.,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Phyllis  Mary  Johnson,  Boston  University 
Irene  Josephine  LaCasse,  Winchester  Laundry 
Carl  Paul  Lentini,  Lentini’s  Market 
Josephine  Virginia  Lentini,  Lentini’s  Market  .  ' 

Mary  Winifred  Porter  Lyons,  Lowell  State  Teacher’s 
College 

Thomas  Peter  Lyons,  Massachusetts  State  College 

Jean  Therese  Marshall,  Wm.  Filene’s 

Anne  Elizabeth  Martin,  Burdett  College 

Fredrick  Arthur  Masse,  Tufts  College 

William  McCarthy,  United  States  Navy 

Grace  Margaret  McDonald,  Mass.  Gear  and  Tool 

Hugh  Francis  McGowan,  First  National  Stores 

Ann  Therese  McHugh,  Carney  Hospital 

Alice  Lorraine  Nickerson,  Malden  Hospital 

Ruth  Margaret  Odom,  Boston  School  of  Dental  Nursing 

Winifred  Louise  O’Hearne,  Schrafft’s 

Evelyn  Irene  Olsen,  H.  P.  Hood  Company 

Angela  Mary  Onesti,  Traveler’s  Insurance 

Jeanne  Marie  Scalley,  Woburn  Produce  Company 

Alvan  Wray  Scrivens,  Woburn  Press 

Rita  Jean  Seminatore,  Jordan  Reed  Company 

Ruth  Jane  Seminatore,  Murray  Insurance  Company 

John  Vincent  Shwab,  United  States  Army 

Joan  Spillsbury,  Smith  College 

Edith  Lucretia  Streechon,  Sargent  College 
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Edward  Leo  Sullivan,  Dean  Acad¬ 
emy 

Miriam  Therese  Sullivan,  Schrafft’s 
Shirley  Louise  Sullivan,  Lawrence 
Memorial  Hospital 
Mary  Winnifred  Sweeney,  Massach¬ 
usetts  Bonding,  Inc. 

Irma  Geraldine  Tassi,  Maryland  San- 
del 

Ida  Lillian  Tedesco,  Wm.  Filene’s 
John  Roger  Tenny,  Wm.  Filene’s 
Betty  Jean  Thompson,  Grant’s  De¬ 
partment  Store 

Mary  Alice  Waldron,  Married  Robert 
Blaire 

Donald  Blaisdel  White,  Tufts  College 
Evelyn  Lorraine  Woods,  Schrafft’s 
Mary  Zontanos,  Post  graduate  WHS 
Paul  Kenneth  Deehan,  United  States 
Navy 

Theodore  Roosevelt  Plunket,  United 
States  Army 

Harry  James  Murphy,  Iver  Johnson’s 
Richard  Donald  Johnson,  Barney 
Callahan’s 

Alice  O’Melia,  Wm.  Filene’s 
John  Cagnina,  Maryland  Sandel 


THE  REFLECTOR 
TEA 
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WHO’S  WHO  IN  THE  W.  H.  S.  SPORT 
WORLD 

JAMES  MENELLY,  ’48 

Jimmy,  our  heroic  football  captain,  led  the  team 
through  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  in  many 
years. 

He  is  rather  shy,  but  has  won  many  friends  because 
of  his  A-l  personality. 

IRENE  MCHUGH,  ’48 

Renie,  very  well  known  among  her  classmates,  is 
captain  of  our  cheerleaders.  She  had  a  good  squad,  who 
looked  "snappy”  in  their  new  uniforms. 

She  has  an  ideal  personality,  and,  oh,  yes,  has  many 
admirers. 

ALBERT  BORGESON,  ’48 

Gus,  captain  of  the  baseball  team,  is  one  of  the  main 
attractions  around  school.  His  season  hasn’t  come  up 
yet,  but  when  it  does  he  will  show  us  his  great  ability 
as  a  leader. 

He  has  a  great  many  friends,  and  is  very  well  liked 
by  everyone. 

ROBERT  GARVEY  —  WILLIAM  HIEMLICH 

Bob  and  Billy,  two  of  our  outstanding  football  play¬ 
ers,  were  selected  to  play  in  the  "ALL  STAR  GAMES.” 

Bill  Hiemlich  played  for  the  Massachusetts  All  Stars 
at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  both  Bob  and  Bill 
played  for  the  "SUBURBAN  ALL  STARS”  at  Man¬ 
ning  Bowl,  Lynn. 

Everyone  is  proud  of  the  fine  showing  these  boys 
made  at  the  games. 

JEANNE  MORGAN  —  JULIA  PETRILLO 

Jeanne  and  Julia,  our  selected  co-captains  of  girls’ 
basketball,  are  old  hands  at  this  game. 

Both  girls  were  forwards  on  the  first  team  last  year 
and  have  played  side-by-side  since  they  were  freshmen. 

Jeanne,  who  has  an  A-l  personality,  has  a  great 
many  friends  to  help  her  through  life. 

Julia,  though  quiet,  has  made  many  friends  during 
her  school  career. 

Each  has  great  ability  in  this  sport,  and  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  a  fine  team  this  year. 


ROBERT  CANNON 

Bobby  Cannon,  our  captain  of  cross  country,  has  fin¬ 
ished  a  most  successful  year. 

He  certainly  has  shown  his  ability  in  running.  He 
was  Mr.  McGovern’s  best  runner. 


FOOTBALL 

"The  best  team  won,”  said  Mack,  a  Winchester  re¬ 
porter.  Yes,  our  team  won  from  our  old  rivals,  Win¬ 
chester,  in  an  exciting  game  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Everyone  played  his  best.  Woburn  completely  out¬ 
classed  Winchester  all  through  the  game. 

Bob  Garvey  and  Red  Foley  received  trophies  for  be¬ 
ing  the  outstanding  players  of  the  game.  Bill  Hiem¬ 
lich  and  Tony  Nardone  also  received  a  reward. 

The  following  week  Tony  Nardone  received  the 
C.  Y.  O.  Trophy,  which  was  presented  to  the  player 
who  the  team  thought  was  the  most  valuable  all  season. 

Spike  Boyle  and  Sonny  Lisacki  were  elected  co-cap¬ 
tains  for  the  next  year’s  squad. 

A  resume  of  the  games  is  as  follows: 

Our  trip  on  September  12  to  Hudson  was  successful; 
Woburn,  having  played  Wayland  to  a  scoreless  tie,  won 
the  toss  to  play  a  second  game  against  St.  Mary’s.  This 
ended  with  Woburn’s  winning,  12-0.  Garvey  bucked  for 
the  first  score.  The  second  tally  was  on  a  pass  inter¬ 
ception  by  Garvey. 

On  September  20,  we  started  off  "on  the  wrong  foot” 
by  losing  to  Dedham,  12-0.  This  game  was  a  sort  of 
gift  to  Dedham,  since  it  profited  by  our  mistakes. 

The  following  Saturday,  September  27,  we  were 
fortunate  in  beating  St.  Clements,  6-0.  Jay  Courtney 
scored. 

We  made  up  for  last  year’s  loss  on  October  4,  by 
beating  Marlboro,  18-7.  Pass  receiving  of  Vassapoli 
aided  for  the  first  tally  with  Lisacki  scoring.  Vassapoli 
scored  the  second  touchdown,  Garvey  making  the  final 
one  on  a  long  run. 

Our  third  straight  victory  came  on  October  11,  at 
Wakefield’s  expense.  Nardone  passed  to  Vassapoli 
for  the  only  score  of  the  game.  The  Woburn  line  was 
a  major  factor  in  this  game  as  in  all  games. 
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On  October  18,  Woburn  was  held  to  a  6-0  victory 
over  scrappy  Reading;  but  we  had  many  other  chances 
to  score.  Tony  Nardone  made  the  only  touchdown,  but 
Procopio  and  Courtney  did  some  good  ball  carrying. 

We  became  generous  the  following  week-end,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  by  losing  to  Watertown,  20-0.  They  were  held 
scoreless  for  the  first  half,  but  passes  crippled  us  in  the 
second  half. 

Concord  belted  us,  12-0,  in  November.  This  was 
another  game  given  away.  Tinan  was  the  boy  who 
worked  Concord. 

As  was  expected  on  November  8,  we  beat  Stoneham, 
13-0.  Nardone  bucked  for  first  score,  and  Red  Foley 
recovered  a  fumble  in  Stoneham’s  end  zone  to  score 
the  second  touchdown.  Courtney  converted.. 

The  sixth  win  of  the  season  registered  against  Fitch¬ 
burg,  21-12,  on  November  15.  This  was  one  of  the 
biggest  upsets  of  the  day.  Nardone  bucked  for  first 
score;  Garvey  scored  the  second.  A  Garvey  pass  to 
Lisacki  was  good  for  the  third  one.  McKee  converted. 
E.  J.  Doherty  tackled  a  Fitchburg  back  in  the  end  zone 
to  add  two  points  to  the  score. 

Everyone  had  a  hand  in  defeating  Winchester,  13-0, 
on  Thanksgiving  Day.  Garvey,  Nardone,  Lisacki,  and 
all  the  backs  ran  well.  The  linemen  played  their  best 
game.  Nardone  passed  to  Garvey  for  the  first  score 
and  Garvey  scored  the  second  tally  on  a  long  run. 


CROSS  COUNTRY 

The  Woburn  High  School  cross  country  team  was 
very  successful  this  year.  With  the  help  of  Captain  Bobby 
Cannon  and  the  Fowle  twins,  Raw  and  Ree,  the  Har¬ 
riers  won  four  out  of  five  starts. 

On  October  29,  the  Harriers  entered  the  Pilgrim 
League  Meet  and  finished  in  second  place.  The  only 
team  preceding  Woburn  was  Watertown,  which  is  the 
only  school  that  Woburn  didn’t  overcome  during  the 
season. 

On  November  4,  the  Middlesex  League  Champion¬ 
ship  took  place.  Woburn  was  placed  fourth  in  this 
meet. 

On  November  15,  the  New  England  Meet  was  staged 
at  Franklin  Park,  Boston.  The  Harriers  came  out  in 
fifth  place.  There  were  thirty-two  schools  that  com¬ 
peted  with  two  hundred  forty-eight  boys  starting. 

Because  of  the  skill  of  the  Fowle  twins,  Raw  and 
Ree,  they  have  been  chosen  co-captains  for  the  coming 
year.  We  wish  them  all  the  success  possible. 

We  want  to  congratulate  Bobby  Cannon  for  the  splen¬ 
did  work  he  did  this  year  as  captain  of  the  team. 

The  cross  country  team  did  splendidly.  May  they 
continue  to  do  as  well  in  the  forthcoming  years. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  GAMES 

September  26 

Woburn  17 — Revere  43 

October  3 

Woburn  31 — Watertown  28 
October  7 

Woburn  21 — Everett  Trade  35 
October  17 

Woburn  20 — Wellesley  36 
October  21 

Woburn  18 — Concord  43 
October  29 

Pilgrim  League  Championship 
Woburn  placed  second 

November  4 

Middlesex  League  Championship 
Woburn  placed  fourth 

son. 

November  8 

New  England  Meet,  Franklin  Park,  Boston 
Woburn  placed  fifth 


The 
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EXCHANGES 


Greetings,  student  members!  This  is  your  Exchange 
Editor  introducing  to  you  some  news  and  facts  from 
other  schools. 

This  year  I  have  contacted  a  few  different  magazines 
on  which  to  report. 

The  Courant,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

New  Hampton  Manitou,  New  Hampshire 

The  Western  Graphic,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Chieftain,  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

High  School  Clipsheet,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Setonian,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

University  News,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Setonian,  rated  as  an  honorary  paper,  is  indeed 
excellently  written.  It  also  has  a  "Memory  Book”  dat¬ 
ing  from  its  birth  to  its  status  in  1947. 


the  globe  in  the  family  library  went  out.  To  him  the 
whole  world  was  dead;  it  didn’t  work  as  long  as  the 
light  no  longer  burned. 

Months  passed  and  nobody  thought  about  the  "broken 
world.” 

One  day  the  three-year  old  decided  he  couldn’t  be 
satisfied  with  a  world  that  wouldn’t  work — just  like  you 
are  disgusted  when  the  Christmas  tree  lights  burn  out. 

"Daddy,  will  you  fix  the  world?”  he  pleaded.  His 
daddy  did.  Today,  this  world  of  ours  needs  fixing,  too. 
Lights  of  peace  and  happiness  are  growing  dimmer. 

People  all  over  the  world  are  pleading  for  "Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men.” 

This  peace  will  come  only  when  we  see  the  light  the 
spirit  of  Christmas  sheds  on  the  world. 


The  Courant  contained  the  following  article  which  I 
should  like  to  quote  because  of  its  appropriateness. 

"ONIONS” 

Onions  to  the  boys  who  "Just  Gotta  Have  Another 
Cigarette”  as  soon  as  they  get  outside  the  school  boun¬ 
daries. 

Onions  to  the  gremlin  who  makes  us  lose  our  locker 
keys  and  books. 

Onions  to  the  characters  who,  by  putting  back  books 
in  any  old  place,  do  not  cooperate  in  the  Library. 

Onions  to  the  people  who  push  you  down  the  stairs 
in  their  haste. 

Onions  to  the  people  who  do  their  homework  at  the 
last  minute. 

Who  knows,  if  pupils  avoided  these  onions  school 
might  be  more  pleasant. 

The  following  editorial  is  quoted  from  The  Chieftain : 

MAY  THE  LIGHT  SHINE  ON  ALL 

A  small  boy  was  heartbroken  when  the  light  inside 


The  following  article  was  also  taken  from  The  Chief¬ 
tain  and  should  be  heeded  by  all,  especially  by  Yours 
Truly. 

IN  MEMORIAM 


In  memory  of  A.  W.  Gum,  beloved  friend  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  at  Central  High  School.  He  died  after  six  hours 
of  strenuous  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Crimson  Tongue;  sons, 
Savory  Taste  and  Aching  Jaw  and  his  daughters,  Shiny 
Teeth  and  Sticky  Face. 

Services  will  be  at  8:05  a.  m.  every  morning  at  all 
doors. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the  Faculty  Funeral 
Service. 

Interment  will  be  at  Wastebasket  Cemetery. 


I  have  really  enjoyed  exchanging  and  reading,  the 
magazines. 


Cecelia  Cennerazzo, 

Exchange  Editor. 
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ACTIVITIES 


YEARBOOK 

This  is  the  second  year  the  yearbook,  "Innitou,”  is  be¬ 
ing  published,  and  from  the  looks  of  things,  it’s  going 
to  be  better.  The  staff  has  worked  hard  getting  adver¬ 
tisements  and  subscriptions,  hoping  to  have  enough 
money  left  over  from  expenses  to  give  a  banquet  for 
the  seniors  as  was  done  last  year. 

Clayton  Lacy,  of  course,  is  Editor-in-Chief.  His  able 
assistant  is  Madeline  Coccoluto,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Burke  supervises  everything  very  efficiently.  The  other 
necessary  staff  members  are  as  follows: 


Literary  Editors . Elizabeth  Fallon,  Dana  Brown 

Art  Editors  ....  Margaret  McCafferty,  Walter  Eckland 

Photographers . Donald  Brown,  Judy  Bemis, 

Donald  Everberg 

Subscription  Editors,  Claire  Harrington,  William  Weafer 

Treasurers . Marjorie  Norton,  Ruth  Marshall 

Business  Manager .  Thespina  Triantafilou 

Typists . Winona  Baird,  Leonora  Brogna, 

Jeanne  Morgan 


DRAMA  CLUB 

This  year  we  have  a  Drama  Club  that  really  is  worth¬ 
while.  All  the  members  are  ambitious  actors  and  don’t 
mind  showing  it.  They  have  presented  little  skits,  ludi¬ 
crous  monologues,  poem  readings,  a  Carmen  Miranda 
ditty  by  Celia  Cennerazzo,  a  country-yokel  stunt  by 
Clayton  Lacy,  a  song  routine  by  Bart  Donahue  and  the 
boys,  etc.  At  present  a  play  called  "Seventeen”  is  be¬ 
ing  rehearsed. 

Dues  are  fifteen  cents  monthly;  meetings  are  held 

once  a  month.  The  officers  are: 

\ 

President  .  Madeline  Coccoluto 

Vice-President  .  Margaret  McCafferty 

Secretary . Bette  Boudreau 

Treasurer  .  Patricia  Martini 

Miss  Percy  is  the  very  capable  adviser. 


FRENCH  CLUB 

The  French  Club  is  a  new  and  wonderful  one.  Talk 
about  talent!  All  the  members  seem  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves,  and  are  always  laughing  when  they  leave  the 
meeting  room.  It  must  be  good.  One  day  this  re¬ 
porter  saw  Betty  Edge  going  into  the  meeting  room  < 
(22),  and  she  was  dressed  in  a  foreign  costume.  I’m  j| 
still  wondering  what  sort  of  act  she  did.  9 


The  officers  are: 

President . Dana  Brown 

Vice  President . William  Weafer 

Secretary  .  Patricia  Danforth 

Treasurer  .  Clayton  Lacy 

Junior  Representative . Madeline  Tamilio 

Miss  Catherine  Burke  is  faculty  adviser. 

Dues  are  twenty-five  cents  a  month. 


STUDENT  COUNCIL 

In  the  second  year  of  its  organization  the  Student 
Council  has  accomplished  much  to  create  class  spirit 
and  harmony  in  the  school. 

To  enlighten  incoming  sophomores  a  handbook  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  printed  pages  will  be  given  them. 
This  handbook  tells  of  the  classes  of  the  senior  high, 
the  teachers,  and  the  subjects  they  teach. 

To  arouse  class  spirit,  a  rally  was  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Council  and  a  banner  is  to  be  awarded  the 
home  room  with  the  most  class  spirit.  A  list  of  articles 
such  as  participation  in  sports  and  other  school  activities 
will  govern  the  choosing  of  the  winning  home  room. 

To  show  the  talent  we  have  in  our  school,  they  or¬ 
ganized  an  assembly  and  had  taking  part  in  it  members 
of  our  classes. 

On  April  10,  when  the  council  is  host  to  the  Eastern 
Massachusetts  Division  of  Student  Councils,  it  can  give 
an  excellent  report  of  its  activities. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTESTS 

First  and  foremost  is  the  International  Printing  Ink 
contest.  Everyone  knows  that  a  senior  girl  from  Wo¬ 
burn  High,  Eleanor  Zurkan,  walked  away  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  prize  of  $50  for  her  essay  on  "Printing  and  a  Free 
Economy.”  Eleanor  has  been  receiving  a  lot  of  advice 
on  how  to  spend  that  $50! 

The  Reflector  has  been  entered  in  a  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Boston  Globe.  Results  are  not  known,  of  course, 
this  being  the  first  issue. 

The  annual  Prize  Speaking  Contest  has  not  taken 
place  yet,  but  there  are  many  talented  students  who  in¬ 
tend  to  try  out  for  it.  The  results  will  be  printed  at  a 
later  date. 

The  Spelling  Bee  finals,  also,  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  we  do  intend  to  have  a  winner  from  Woburn 
High. 
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PEPSI -COLA  SCHOLARSHIP  CONTEST 

This  year,  as  last,  a  scholarship  contest  was  sponsored 
among  the  senior  high  schools  of  the  country  by  the 
directors  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Company.  Ten  students 
from  the  college  and  technical  divisions  were  chosen 
by  the  popular  vote  of  the  senior  class  to  take  a  two- 
hour  written  examination. 

Those  elected  this  year  were:  Judith  Bemis,  Patricia 
Danforth,  William  Holland,  Ethel  Davidson,  Edward 
J.  Doherty,  Anthony  Sgrulloni,  Donald  Brown,  William 
Weafer,  Dana  Brown,  and  James  Menelly. 

Two  prize  winners  are  picked  by  the  judges  from 
each  state.  These  receive  full  tuition  for  four  years  to 
any  college  in  the  United  States;  if,  of  course,  they  can 
pass  the  entrance  examinations  given  by  that  college; 
monthly  expenses  while  attending  college;  and  a  dis¬ 
count  of  three  cents  per  mile  for  two  trips  home  during 
each  college  year. 

There  are  also  prizes  of  fifty  dollars  for  honorable 
mention. 


SENIOR  DANCE 

The  Senior  Dance  on  December  5,  1947,  was  a  social 
and  financial  success.  The  music  supplied  by  the  Marsh¬ 
all  Orchestra  was  enjoyed  by  everyone.  Pictures  were 
taken  of  the  dance  by  an  agent  from  Vantine’s  Studio. 
The  hall  was  decorated  in  red  and  green  by  the  dance 
committee.  Many  thanks  to  them  for  an  enjoyable 
evening. 


TRIPS  OF  THE  EDITORS 

In  October,  1947,  the  Boston  Globe  High  School  Edi¬ 
tors’  Club  had  one  of  its  conventions,  inviting  editors 
of  various  schools  in  Massachusetts.  It  was  held  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Hotel. 

Mr.  Harry  Haenigsen,  the  creator  of  "Penny,”  was 
the  guest  of  honor.  He  illustrated  some  pictures  from 
the  comic  strip  and  explained  each  line  he  drew. 

About  one  month  later  the  schools  were  sent  posters 
of  "Penny”  to  be  circulated  to  help  the  Community 
Chest  Drive. 

The  convention  was  a  successful  occasion  for  the 
Globe  and  the  school  editors. 


Hl-Y  AND  TRI-HI-Y 

You’ve  all  heard  the  motto,  "Create,  Maintain,  Ex¬ 


tend”?  Well,  that’s  the  motto  of  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
clubs  of  the  above  names.  Right  now  there  is  a  large 
number  of  members  in  the  Hi-Y,  but  they  can  always 
use  more. 

It’s  an  industrious  club,  too.  They  gave  a  party  for 
the  Tri-Hi-Y,  serving  buttered  pop-corn,  tuna  fish  sand¬ 
wiches,  chocolate  cake,  coffee  ( Sonny  Lisacki  made  it! ) , 
and  cokes.  The  girls  enjoyed  themselves  very  much, 
they  said. 

Hi-Y  sponsored  a  successful  dance  in  January,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  which  went  into  the  infantile  paraly¬ 
sis  fund.  These  are  just  some  of  their  activities. 

The  Tri-Hi-Y  is  trying  to  absorb  some  of  the  Hi-Y’s 
energy.  More  members  are  needed,  especially  sopho¬ 
mores  and  juniors,  so  why  don’t  you  join,  girls?  It’s 
fun,  and  at  times  the  two  clubs  even  meet  together! 

Anyone  who  wants  to  join  either  club  may  inquire 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at  any  time.  Dues  are  fifteen  cents 
a  meeting,  every  other  week. 


CANTEENS 

There  is  a  Junior  Canteen  and  a  Senior  Canteen  this 
year  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Junior  Canteen,  called  the  "Blue  Star,”  takes 
place  on  Friday  evenings.  The  music  is  supplied  by 
the  best  bands  in  the  land,  on  records. 

The  Senior  Canteen  has  a  large  membership.  The 
crowd  is  older,  but  they  are  all  of  high  school  age. 
Admission  is  fifty  cents,  half  of  which  is  paid  onto  a 
membership  card.  When  a  total  of  two  dollars  for 
the  girls  and  four  dollars  for  the  boys  has  been  reached, 
that  person  will  get  into  the  dance  free. 

Music  for  this  dance  is  supplied  by  the  best  band  in 
Woburn — Rudy  Gentile’s.  Have  you  ever  passed  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  8:15  p.  m.  on  a  Saturday  and  heard  the 
strains  of  "Deep  Purple”?  That’s  Rudy  and  the  boys! 
Go  on  up  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  next  Saturday  and  have  a 
good  time. 

There  are  basketball  games,  also;  these  start  at  7:30, 
and  they  usually  end  at  9:00.  Admission  to  both 
dance  and  game  is  sixty  cents. 


HOME  NURSING 

The  home  nursing  course  at  the  high  school  is  taught 
by  Mrs.  McConnell.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
formative  subject.  Temperature  taking,  respiration, 
communicable  diseases,  and  the  care  of  a  baby  are 
among  the  topics  that  are  taken  up  and  studied. 


What  do  you  think  of  Woburn  High  playing  host  to 
other  student  councils  from  all  over  New  England  on 
April  10th? 

"It  will  give  Woburn  a  chance  to  come  out  of  the 
shadows.” — Madeline  Coccoluto,  ’48. 

"Very  worthwhile,  provided  you  have  something  in¬ 
teresting  to  discuss.” — Josephine  Shelzi,  ’50. 

(Ed.  Note:  Is  that  all  the  general  public  seems  to 
think  that  people  do  at  meetings?) 

"It  will  be  swell  if  it  really  does  come  off.” — Pat 
Martini,  ’48. 

Is  the  price  of  the  Reflector  agreeable  to  your  wallet? 

"Why  get  a  Reflector  when  you  can  get  a  yearbook!” 
(And  he  gave  a  mad  man’s  laugh  .  .  .  ) — Clayton  Lacy, 
’48. 

"I’d  rather  take  dancing  lessons.” — Billy  Hiemlich, 
’48. 

Do  you  like  mascara  on  women? 

"Mascara?  What’s  that?” — George  Proctor,  ’48. 


"I  don’t  like  it,  too  gooey!” — Joe  DeTesso,  ’48. 

"O.  K. — if  leakproof!” — Madeline  Coccoluto,  ’48. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  Student  Council? 

"With  a  little  more  cooperation,  it  couldn’t  be  bet¬ 
ter.” — Mary  Triantafilou,  ’49. 

(Ed.  Note:  A  little  more  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  students  would  help.) 

"Great!” — Phil  Flowers,  ’50. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  tell  a  boy  that  you  don’t 
want  to  date  him  anymore? 

"I’d  like  to  keep  it  on  a  friendly  basis — tell  him  I 
liked  his  company — but  that  I  liked  someone  else’s  bet¬ 
ter!  !  !” — Diane  Grande,  Somerville,  ’50. 

"Tell  him  it  was  nice  while  it  lasted.” — Regina  Tur- 
giss,  ’48. 

"I  asked  Bart  Donahue  this  question,  and  he  just 
shrugged  his  eyebrows.” 

"Be  tactful  about  it.” — Margaret  McCafferty,  ’48. 
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ICS1  • 

As  I  sat  in  my  rocking  chair  knitting  a  sweater  for 
one  of  my  old-maid  friends,  my  thoughts  traveled  back 
twenty  years  to  my  old  school  friends  of  ICS1.  The 
papers  were  full  of  the  things  they  were  doing  and  had 
done. 

Judy  Bemis  was  a  great  English  teacher,  who  took  a 
position  in  Woburn  High  when  she  was  not  too  busy 
with  Harvard  students.  Pat  Danforth  had  settled  down 
with  a  fellow  from  Dartmouth  and  now  has  four  little 
boys  ranging  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  years.  Bever¬ 
ly  Jenkins  is  a  torch  singer  in  Duffy’s  Tavern  and  does 
a  little  dancing  on  the  side.  Louise  Martin  has  taken 
over  Gorin’s;  Jean  Robinson,  Newberry’s.  They  are 
always  on  the  warpath  as  to  which  store  is  better  and 
which  has  the  better  merchandise.  Jimmy  Menelly  and 
E.  J.  Doherty  are  coaching  professional  football;  both 
teams  are  tied  for  last  place  among  the  professional 
teams  of  the  world. 

Janet  Loring  and  Bobby  Doyle  are  partners  of  a 
dancing  school,  majoring  in  rumjittering,  dancing,  that 
is,  rhumbaing  and  jitterbugging  combined.  They  have 
made  Arthur  Murray  bankrupt  and  are  teaching  Gene 
Kelly  his  new  dance  step.  Paul  McEhlinney  started  a 
drum  majorette  school,  but  his  friend  took  over,  as  she 
has  had  more  experience.  Marjory  Duval,  last  but  not 
least,  has  married  and  has  given  up  her  job  in  the  warn¬ 
ing  tower  at  La  Guardia  Airport. 

Well,  I  guess  I’ll  have  my  warm  milk  and  go  to  bed. 


Holland  and  Richardson.  They  both  played  a  wonder¬ 
ful  game,  except  for  the  time  when  Richardson  scored 
a  goal  for  the  other  side  by  mistake.  The  Bruins  have 
a  new  manager  now  since  Dit  Clapper  has  retired.  His 
name  is  Anthony  Sgrulloni — "Scrooge”  for  short.  All 
the  pictures  are  taken  by  the  firm  of  "Everberg,  Brown 
&  Sons.”  They  work  for  the  "McClay  News  in  the 
World  of  Sports”  and  do  a  very  good  job — when  they 
remember  to  put  the  film  in  the  camera.  Oh,  and  I 
nearly  forgot.  The  celebrity  from  Florida — the  former 
Estelle  Gauvreau — was  there  with  her  five  children. 
They’re  all  little  dolls,  and  they  look  just  like  their 
mother.  Another  famous  athlete  present  was  Bob 
Schenk,  star  of  the  Celtics.  When  we  went  out  back 
to  get  something  to  drink,  who  was  behind  the  counter 
but  Dick  Tardiff.  He  owns  the  soda  pop  stand  now. 
David  Hodges  does  the  announcing  in  the  Boston  Gar¬ 
den,  and  he  makes  you  feel  right  at  home. 

Between  periods  Bob  Jaquith,  Roland  Robinson,  and 
Stanley  Blackburn  fixed  the  ice.  They  make  a  wonder¬ 
ful  trio  and  harmonize  as  they  walk  round  and  round. 
Before  I  forget — they  used  to  have  Bob  Hope  to  enter¬ 
tain  once  in  a  while,  but  since  Dana  Brown  has  hit  the 
comedy  world  Bob  is  considered  very  passe.  All  in  all 
it  was  a  very  entertaining  evening  and  as  I  have  become 
a  regular  Bruin  fan  since  the  retirement  of  Brimsek  and 
Dumart,  I  enjoyed  myself  immensely. 

Elin  Christenson,  ’48. 


-  IS2 


IS2 

JANUARY,  1957 

I  attended  a  hockey  game  last  night  and  saw  many 
of  the  old  section  IS2  there.  We  had  hardly  been  seated 
when  who  should  come  in  but  the  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Weafers.  She  was  the  former  Helena  Farpelha.  It 
was  a  very  exciting  game,  and  I  cheered  myself  hoarse. 
The  game  of  hockey  has  looked  up  since  Brimsek  and 
Dumart  have  been  replaced  by  those  two  great  stars, 


As  we  stroll  down  Main  Street,  we  decide  to  have  a 
coke.  We  go  into  a  drugstore  and  see  Anthony  Sgrull¬ 
oni  mixing  prescriptions.  He  now  has  his  own  drug¬ 
store,  which  is  backed  by  the  prominent  physicist,  Don¬ 
ald  Brown,  who  has  invented  a  new  sure-cure  for  colds. 

Dana  Brown,  we  discover,  is  giving  an  organ  recital 
out  in  the  midwestern  states.  He  is  writing  his  latest 
opera,  "Figaro  and  Barbara.” 

Bob  Jaquith  and  Red  Robinson,  who  were  gradu¬ 
ated  with  high  honors  from  college,  havg  just  gone  into 
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the  grain  business.  Dick  Tardiff  is  president  of  the 
Five  Cents  Savings  Bank.  And  what’s  this?  Oh,  it’s 
a  proclamation  from  Governor  William  Weafer,  issu¬ 
ing  a  statement  that  gives  the  school  children  more  time 
to  go  sliding  in  the  winter.  Dave  Hodges  has  been 
doing  a  fine  job  since  he  took  over  John  L.  Lewis’  Min¬ 
ers’  Union.  About  Stan  Blackburn,  the  interior  decora¬ 
tor,  we  don’t  know  much,  except  a  house  isn’t  complete 
until  he  has  been  in  it. 

Bill  McLay  is  a  professor  at  Northeastern  University. 
Bob  Schenck  has  just  brought  his  league-winning  Celtics 
to  another  cup.  Helena  and  Estelle  are  just  opening  a 
new  permanent  wave  parlor  in  New  York.  Alan  Rich¬ 
ardson  is  operating  his  own  greenhouse  where  he  spe¬ 
cializes  in  orchids.  Billy  Holland  is  doing  fine  with  the 
new  bus  line  that  features  all  hydramatic  buses.  Elin 
Christenson  is  a  model,  still  dreaming  about  a  certain 
football  star.  Richard  Everberg  is  a  novice  chemist 
wondering  why  his  lab  blew  up. 


IB1 

ANOTHER  DAY 

The  bell  is  sounding  in  the  beginning  of  another 
busy,  but  delightful  day  with  the  beloved  section,  IB1. 
Our  first  class  today  is,  as  usual,  stenography.  Slowly 
the  dauntless  class  drifts  over  the  well-worn  threshold, 
all  trying  to  believe  that  they  will  reach  the  1 60-word 
per  minute  goal  today.  Phew!  The  first  face  to  beam 
my  way  is  that  of  Marjorie  Hill,  who  is  quite  ready  for 
any  speed.  Winona  Baird  steps  in  spryly,  trying  to 
get  a  "Hi!”  in  over  Ruthie  Anderson’s  shoulder.  The 
other  lassies  breeze  by,  hustling  to  their  seats  before  they 
miss  the  first  letter  in  today’s  dictation,  which  started  at 
the  sound  of  the  bell  simultaneously  with  Julia  Petrillo’s 
entering  the  room.  Since  nothing  is  to  be  heard  the 
remainder  of  the  period  except  the  scratching  of  pencils 
and  brains,  I  will  bring  you  to  the  buzz  of  the  warning 
bell,  which,  incidentally,  is  only  a  signal  for  four  more 
letters  of  dictation. 

The  next  period  takes  us  into  typewriting,  where 
everyone  practically  crushes  the  other  going  through  the 
doorway  trying  to  read  each  other’s  notes,  of  should  I 
say  scratches?  At  nine  o’clock  sharp  we  serenade  with 
the  alphabet,  not  to  finish  until  five  minutes  into  the 
third  period.  At  this  early  hour,  E.  Keyes  is  already 
asking  about  recess,  which  brings  a  drool  from  M.  Lari- 
vee. 

Here  is  office  practice.  I  see  L.  Brogna  with  her  pen¬ 
cil  between  her  teeth  and  both  hands  moving  vigorously 
over  the  keys.  Up  in  the  corner  with  the  duplicating 
machine  is  Jean  Morgan,  who  is  trying  to  figure  a  way 
to  attach  an  automatic  feeder.  Bette  Boudreau  is  mum¬ 
bling  sadly  over  her  machine.  Is  she  praying?  I  also 
see  Rita  Benullo  patiently  working  her  machine  in 


rhythm  with  her  spearmint  gum,  and  Madeline  Coccolu- 
to  trying  to  do  the  problems  in  an  easier  method,  (the 
silly  girl). 

I  guess  I’ll  have  to  follow  the  class  into  period  four, 
which  is  now  under  way.  Look  at  Celia  Cennerazzo 
there  beating  her  gums  with  Claire  Harrington  and 
Ruth  Marshall,  who  in  turn  are  bending  their  ears. 

Guess  I’ll  listen  in.  Oh!  M.  Fisher  fell  from  her 
horse  while  riding  in  E.  Woburn,  and  there’s  Marge 
McDonough  defending  her  pride  location  again.  But 
what’s  this  I  hear  about  Cookie  and  Joan  Lynch  actual¬ 
ly  beating  Joan  Gosnell  and  Mary  Tassi  in  a  game  of 
badminton.  Better  keep  it  from  Anita  Kendick,  or 
else  she’ll  double  the  score  with  her  partner,  Julia  Jen¬ 
son.  Florence  Scarmeas  and  Mary  Nicosia  are  on  their 
way  out,  so  I  gather  that  the  fourth  period  has  flown  by. 
At  last,  recess! 

I  ate  so  much  for  lunch  I  can’t  see  straight,  but  isn’t 
this  Carleen  coming  down  the  corridor  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear?  She  must  be  thinking  of  the  1947  Thanks¬ 
giving  game.  (Ha!  Ha!)  Lillian  Zurkan  just  re¬ 
ceived  $64  in  English  for  answering  the  three-year 
mystery,  "Who  is  John  Macnamara?” 

(Ed.  Note:  Something  we’d  all  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Blake. ) 

Well,  here  we  are  in  our  sixth  class  today.  Margie 
Norton  has  rigged  up  a  ladder  so  that  she  can  speak 
to  the  teacher.  Guess  who? 

Just  one  more  thing — I  forgot  to  tell  who  I  am.  I 
am  that  little  imp  that  causes  your  pen  to  run  dry  dur¬ 
ing  transcript,  who  makes  your  nose  tickle  when  your 
arms  are  full  of  books,  and  who  empties  your  brain  in 
a  test.  Remember? 

I’d  better  scoot  now  before  I’m  trampled  on.  Here 
comes  the  brigade  out  of  school. 


CLASS  OF  IB1 
IB1 

Ruth  Anderson — a  girl  who’s  really  "cooking  with  gas.” 
Winona  Baird — one  of  the  "whizzes”  of  our  class. 
Rita  Benullo — that  girl  with  a  hunk  of  gum. 

Bette  Boudreau — you’ll  never  find  looking  glum. 
Leanora  Brogna — a  classmate  so  small  and  sweet 
Cecelia  Cenerazzo — without  her,  the  class  isn’t  complete. 
Madeline  Coccoluto — always  so  calm  and  quiet, 

Claire  Harrington — who  never  worries  about  a  diet. 
Jeanne  Cooke — with  her  big  broad  smile, 

Joan  Gosnell — who  seemed  to  be  serious  all  the  while. 
Marjorie  Norton — with  her  smile  so  sweet, 

Marilyn  Fisher — without  horses  her  life  wouldn’t  be 
complete. 

Marjorie  Hill — a  gal  who  is  quite  tall, 

Anita  Kendick — just  the  opposite,  being  small. 

Julia  Jenson — a  secretary  to  a  businessman, 

Jane  Keyes — worrying  about  her  stockings  that  ran. 
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Marie  Larivee — for  football,  she  was  full  of  everything 
but  hate, 

Joan  Lynch — lives  beside  a  pond,  but  she  still  can’t 
skate! 

Ruth  Marshall — is  a  friendly  jolly  little  lass 

Jean  Morgan — has  loads  of  fun  in  history  class. 

Marjorie  McDonough — our  favorite  little  "songbird.” 

Mary  Nicosia — about  tests,  she  helped  "pass  the  word.” 

Julia  Petrillo — always  wondering  when  classes  will  end 

Mary  Tassi — a  true  classmate  and  friend. 

Florence  Skarmeas — happy  at  the  end  of  the  daily  grind, 

Lillian  Zurkan — never  seems  to  have  a  worry  on  her 
mind. 

This  is  the  end  of  all  in  our  class, 

Don’t  you  think  our  reputations  will  last? 


IB2 

Mary  Carroll 

Laughing,  gay,  and  full  of  fun, 

Ever  ready  when  mischief  is  done. 

Gilda  Artenzio 

Gilda  and  Eva  are  always  together, 

No  matter  the  day,  no  matter  the  weather. 
Eleanor  Zurkan 

A  star  in  her  studies,,  she’s  above  us  all, 

To  come  to  our  level,  she’d  have  far  to  fall. 
Nancy  Doherty 

Some  girls  we  meet  are  very  sweet, 

But  Nancy  just  can’t  be  beat. 

Hilda  Pierria 

Always  dressed  as  neat  as  a  pin, 

A  clever  mind;  a  determined  chin. 

Jeanette  Blue 

Laughing,  gay,  and  full  of  fun, 

Her  career  has  just  begun. 

Mary  King 

Mary’s  cute  and  extremely  neat, 

As  a  friend  she  can’t  be  beat. 

Doris  St.  John 

Doris  is  jolly;  Doris  is  wise; 

Doris  is  really  an  "imp”  in  disguise. 

Rosalie  McGuerty 

Wavy  brown  hair  and  very  good  looks, 
Such  combinations  are  found  only  in  books. 
Jean  DeMonico 

She’s  full  of  fun  and  ntischief,  too, 

She’s  always  up  to  something  new. 

Celia  Lafayette 

Never  a  young  lady  will  you  see, 

So  sweet  and  pretty  as  she  can  be. 

Marjorie  McGowan 

Always  feeling  she  will  win, 

Always  full  of  pep  and  vim. 

Eleanor  Chestor 

Eleanor  is  so  very  quiet, 

I  think  she’s  on  a  talking  diet. 


June  Depper 

Small  and  witty, 

Well  dressed  and  pretty. 

Joanne  Little 

Joanne  has  a  lovely  smile, 

Her  line  of  boy  friends  extends  a  mile. 

Sarah  Jensen 

A  girl  who  is  shy  and  helpful, 

Never  has  a  task  too  full. 

Anna  Cicchetto 

When  there’s  fun  to  be  had  or  work  to  be  done, 
She’s  always  on  hand,  the  very  first  one. 

Marjorie  Duran 

She’s  a  book  of  knowledge, 

Some  day  she  may  go  to  college. 

Frances  Day 

She  is  a  girl  who  knows  her  way, 

And  does  her  duty,  day  by  day. 

Sophie  Verras 

Never,  boisterous,  never  loud, 

Sophie  is  popular  in  every  crowd. 

Dorothy  Douvris 

She’s  not  as  quiet  as  she  seems, 

For  in  her  eyes  mischief  gleams. 

Alkamine  Caros 

Helpful,  obliging  in  every  way, 

We  know  she  will  succeed  some  day. 

Louise  Doherty 

Good  natured,  yes,  and  charming,  too! 

Louise  is  one  of  the  favored  few. 

Marie  Picopalis 

She  likes  to  joke  and  jest  and  laugh, 

As  through  life’s  way  she  makes  her  path. 

Regina  Turgis 

You’d  hardly  think  she  was  one  of  us, 

Because  she  never  makes  a  fuss. 

Shirley  Kinosky 

A  pair  of  dimples,  a  pretty  smile, 

Sweet  and  modest  all  the  white. 


SECTION  IB3 
IB3 

Sylvia  Rolli — Sooner  or  later  she’s  going  to  be  a  teacher 
of  United  States  History. 

Kay  Romano — Lecturing  on  gum  chewing. 

Elaine  Treachis — Famous  singer  for  Bing  Crosby. 

George  Foster — Teaching  the  Palmer  Method  of  writing. 

Hugh  O  Donnell — Woburn’s  famous  chemistry  teacher. 

Arthur  Papastathis— Do’s  and  don’t’s  on  hair  dressing. 

Betty  Cooper — Modeling  silk  stockings. 

Kay  Lichouls — Who  knows,  she  might  have  hooked  her 
secret  heart  throb. 

Nina  Mantini — Vocational  teacher. 

Theresa  Marconi — Still  breaking  dishes  in  F.  W.  Wool- 
worth’s. 
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11.  Leo  Harkins  kept  quiet  for  five  minutes. 

12.  Mary  O’Doherty  wasn’t  liked  by  everyone. 

13.  James  Leanos  knew  his  Economics. 

14.  Donald  Earlandson’s  hair  was  out  of  place. 

15.  Joseph  DeTeso  stayed  away  from  the  South  End. 

16.  Mary  Jane  Sullivan  didn’t  have  a  smile  for  every¬ 

one. 

17.  Charles  Lentini  could  stay  awake  for  one  whole  day. 

18.  Anita  Weymouth  didn’t  drop  Chemistry. 

19.  Mary  Reis  couldn’t  talk  herself  out  of  things. 

20.  Henry  Larson  didn’t  know  his  history. 

21.  Dorothy  Kimball  wasn’t  her  cheery  self. 

22.  Joseph  Carpenter  wasn’t  liked  by  everyone. 


Carole  Donahue — Day  dreaming  about  the  next  dance. 
Barbara  Ellis — Working  hard  as  ever! 

Robert  Ferullo — Still  looking  for  the  slick  chick. 

Mary  Grecco — When  you  giggle  and  can’t  hit  a  high 
"C,”  better  ask  Mary  how  she  does  it. 

Mary  Crampton — Working  for  Vantine’s. 

Rose  DeSalvo — Just  watching  the  clock. 

Margie  Miliano — Still  smiling  that  cute  smile. 

The  DeSalco  twins — Married  to  twins. 

Jennie  Demembro — Fighting  with  her  boy  friend. 


IG1 

THE  SKY  WOULD  FALL  ( !  ! )  IF: 

1.  Liz  Fallon  wore  socks. 

2.  Barbara  Veno  didn’t  have  errands  to  do  at  night. 

3.  Betty  Doherty  wore  anything  that  someone  didn’t 

like. 

4.  Irene  McHugh  didn’t  have  a.  letter  to  write. 

5.  Anne  Nicholson  didn’t  like  sophomores. 

6.  Jean  Whittie  couldn’t  help  the  class  in  the  Chem¬ 

istry  Lab. 

7.  Kathy  Seminatore  didn’t  blush  when  she  got  up 

to  recite  in  class. 

8.  Thespina  Triantafilou  got  a  "C”  on  her  card. 

9.  Someone  could  read  Edward  Wells’  writing. 

10.  John  McDermott  had  perfect  attendance  for  one 
week. 


IC2 

THE  FUTURE  1958 

Ruth  Airey — Living  in  a  little  ivy-covered  cottage  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  on  the  mailbox. 

Janet  Bedley — Secretary  for  "Bryan  and  Sarrmone  Com¬ 
pany.” 

Walter  Eckland — Star  of  the  stage  hit  "The  Heckler.” 
Billy  Hiemlich — Football  coach  for  Woburn  High  with 
all  the  school  girls  swooning  over  him. 

Louie  Tuzzalo — Owner  of  Spence’s  Farm. 

Eva  Balestrier — Hooked  for  keeps. 

Ann  Danehy — We  believe  she  is  Mrs.  by  now. 

Claire  Foley — Still  driving  the  men  wild. 
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Mary  Gichun — Still  determined  to  be  a  man  hater. 

Billy  Miller — He  now  owns  4/4  interest  in  Kenny  & 
MacMurray. 

Betty  Hume — Betty  owns  half  interest  in  Horn  Pond. 

Dorothy  Hammond — Still  wondering  if  he  is  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  pop  the  question. 

Dorothy  Downey — Find  her  drilling  her  cheek  wonder¬ 
ing  if  the  dimple  will  be  noticed. 

Gladys  Crawford — Scurrying  around  with  a  grain  sack 
over  her  shoulder. 

Josephine  Plunkett — Her  finger  is  still  tarnished  from 
"The  Ring.” 

Peggy  Inniss — Waiting  for  the  mink  coat. 

Marie  Caplis — Is  living  close  at  hand  to  Ruth — just  in 
case. 

Joseph  Froberg — Carrying  a  pail  full  of  water  asking, 
"Who  would  like  a  dip?” 

Jackie  Deane — Still  complaining  about  what  the  Mod¬ 
ern  Girl  should  wear. 

Ruth  Craven — Wandering  around  with  her  millions  in 
the  bank. 

Eileen  Conboy — Asking  herself  the  same  question,  "How 
to  influence  a  man?” 


MCI 

LOOKING  AHEAD  TO  1957  WE  SEE: 

Ruth  Swanson — Still  hasn’t  found  the  perfect  one. 

Elizabeth  O’Neil — Doing  a  good  job  of  giving  singing 
lessons. 

Carolyn  Williams — Operating  a  cafeteria  and  eating 
half  the  stock. 

Nancy  Reynolds — Resting  on  her  well-earned  laurels. 

Michael  Seminatore — Running  a  successful  grocery 
store. 

Betty  Burns — Specializing  in  waves  at  her  own  beauty 
parlor. 

Lawrence  Gilgun — Teaching  Latin  in  a  well  known 
college. 

Madeline  Tamilio — Though  married,  still  nursing. 

Lorraine  Whittemore— Successful  as  teacher  and  enter¬ 
tainer  on  accordion  in  Los  Angeles. 

Edmund  Corry — Operating  a  filling  station. 

Patricia  Knowles — Head  of  the  organization,  "Boost 
East  Woburn.” 

Josephine  Shelzi — Happily  married  to  world  famous 
surgeon. 

Mary  Andreason — Working  for  prominent  dentist,  and 
not  liking  it. 

Shirley  Massi — Dean  of  famous  art  school. 

Gerard  Boyle — Pilot  on  transcontinental  flights. 

Leora  Gibson — Well-known  Power’s  model. 

Joan  Fields — Dean  of  girl’s  college. 

Tony  Mentas — The  same  old  Tony. 

Mary  Rooney — Happily  married  housewife. 

John  and  Angelo  Koniares — Professional  exhibition 


cross  country  runners. 

Phyllis  Wilder — Confident  of  correct  preparation  of 
homework. 

Francis  Martin — Deep-sea  diver  looking  for  treasure. 
Elizabeth  Edge — Librarian  at  Library  of  Congress. 
Frank  Horton — Widely  known  comedian. 

Marion  Scott — Teacher  in  Denver. 

John  Haley — Successful  business  man. 


MS 

Warren  Walker — Found  that  someone  had  put  a  vial 
of  laughing  gas  in  his  trousers. 

"Doc”  Sweeney — Is  going  to  fill  the  place  of  a  circus 
"deadpan”  who  died  recently  at  Revere  Beach. 

Donald  Pearson — Will  go  to  M.  I.  T.  where  he  will 
serve  as  professor. 

Alden  Ryder — Has  put  Bud  Fisher  out  of  business  with 
a  new  comic  strip  "Fido  and  George.” 

Kenneth  Nielson — Will  shortly  become  an  assistant  to 
the  noted  wrestler,  the  "Angel.” 

Tucker  Lawrence — Will  get  a  job  running  along  with 
Gill  Dodds  giving  him  something  to  drink  and  eat. 

Ronnie  White — Thinks  that  a  "disc  jockey”  is  a  traffic 
cop  for  those  "flying  saucers.” 

Frank  Hassett — Has  taken  over  his  father’s  position  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Lawrence  Hartnett — Will  go  big  game  hunting  on  Hol¬ 
lywood  and  Vine  shortly. 

Mikey  Turgiss — Is  building  a  space  ship  of  pretzel 
dough,  and  Richard  Lundquist  will  accompany  him 
on  a  600-mile  trip  from  the  earth  and  back  they 
hope. 

Roy  Craft — Is  a  chief  technician  at  Harvard  University 
Laboratories.  He  is  the  one  who  sharpens  pencils. 


IIB1 

I  had  a  dream  last  night  and  in  that  dream  I  saw 
Rose  Pawlok  as  a  secretary  for  the  Consolidated  Chem¬ 
icals  in  North  Woburn.  As  the  dream  continued  I 
saw  Elenor  Goding  as  a  model  for  a  big  concern  in 
New  York.  As  I  walked  down  Fifth  Avenue  I  saw  in 
big  letters  on  a  billboard  "Coming  soon,  Philip  Pate- 
naude  and  his  all-girl  orchestra.”  His  orchestra  con¬ 
sisted  of  Jean  Rice  as  vocalist,  Rose  Franzese  as  come¬ 
dian,  Ann  Dover  as  the  piano  player,  and  Rita  Poole  as 
the  bouncer.  I  took  a  walk  up  to  the  Emperial  Hotel 
and  saw  Sophie  Pappas,  the  debutante  of  Fifth  Avenue. 
Carlene  Strand  is  happily  married  to  that  certain  some¬ 
body.  Pandora  Barbas  is  swimming  champion  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Geraldine  Butler  is  a  cook  for  Emma’s  Lunch 
in  Woburn.  Florence  Romano  is  the  manager  of  the 
"Buddy  Buddy  Club.”  Jane  Sharp  is  a  gym  teacher  at 
Melrose  High.  Mary  Triantafilou  is  a  professor  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University. 
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IIB2 

Here  is  a  jingle  for  IIB2 
I  hope  you  won’t  mind — it’s  a  little  askew! 

A.  Bevilaqua  is  the  sweetest  of  girls, 

From  the  tips  of  her  toes  to  the  top  of  her  curls. 

Of  school  Janet  Brown  has  such  a  dread, 

But  out  of  school — well,  enough  said! 

For  E.  Bryan’s  laugh  we’d  walk  a  mile, 

Her  infectious  giggle  makes  everyone  smile. 

Eugene  Collins  is  certainly  bright, 

In  English,  he  shines  out  like  a  light. 

During  school,  D.  Foley  is  really  quiet, 

But  when  out  of  school — oh,  what  a  riot! 

"Actions  speak  louder  than  words,”  says  Fred  Hill, 
When  it  comes  to  sports,  he  fills  the  bill. 

A  quiet  little  soul  is  Clarence  Scott, 

Nevertheless,  we  like  him  a  lot. 

Then,  also,  we  have  Mike  Luise, 

He  can  take  football  with  the  greatest  of  ease. 

Even  with  those  crystal  glasses, 

V.  Bruno’s  smile  wins  the  lassies. 

How  the  boys  got  in  here,  I  don’t  understand, 

This  is  a  girl’s  section;  Oh,  my  land! 

School  to  most  of  us  is  just  a  bore, 

But  to  Sue  Graham,  it’s  heaven  galore! 

Pat  Coakley  is  a  working  girl,  it  is  said, 

Yet  she  doesn’t  let  "Barneys”  go  to  her  head. 

Then  there’s  Mary  Mulrenan  and  Phyllis  Wells, 
When  they’re  together,  everything’s  swell. 

Lorraine  Mace,  with  the  boys  really  rates, 

She  always  has  oodles  and  oodles  of  dates. 

Ever  see  anyone  quite  at  ease? 

Well,  look  at  Pauline  McGee,  if  you  please. 

Here  we  have  little  Priscilla  Taylor, 

No  one  can  say  that  she’ll  be  a  failure! 

"My  homework’s  completed,”  says  Margaret  Z. 

"Oh,  no,”  we  say,  "that  cannot  be!” 

No  relation  at  all  to  Miss  Troy  is  Helen, 

Her  last  name  is,  for  now,  Mulrenan. 

Now  here  is  someone  we’ll  all  miss  madly, 

Who?  Why,  little  Miss  Hadley! 

Now  we  have  tiny  Elinore, 

Homework  always  makes  her  sore. 

A  cute  little  trick  is  our  Eileen, 

That  we  all  know  this  is  easily  seen. 


Of  English,  the  rest  have  had  their  fill, 

But  to  Phyllis  O’Doherty  it’s  quite  a  thrill! 

Of  course,  we  all  know  Mary  Lou, 

To  part  with  her,  makes  us  feel  blue. 

We  have  everyone  here  now,  I  think, 

All  but  M.  Johnson,  our  missing  link. 

Now  who  have  we  left?  Don’t  be  unruly, 

We  all  kriow  that  it’s  YOURS  VERY  TRULY. 

Mary  Coccoluto,  ’49. 


IIB3 

Yesterday  I  was  looking  through  my  old  Reflectors. 
That  made  me  think  of  all  the  fun  I  had  in  my  Junior 
year,  especially  in  room  77.  You’d  never  think  that 
all  those  kids  are  grown  up  people  in  the  business  world 
of  today — 1957. 

If  you  were  to  tell  me  back  in  my  high  school  days 
that  Adeline  Pereira  was  to  be  a  secretary,  I  would  never 
have  believed  you.  But  believe  it  or  not  she  is  .  .  . 
Therase  Soave  is  an  entertainer  for  the  boys  and  girls 
at  the  C.  Y.  O.  Mary  Grecco  discovered  that  bookeep¬ 
ing  was  a  man’s  job,  so  she  decided  to  marry  her  Marine 
boy  friend  of  long  ago.  Rose  Randolph  is  a  bookkeeper 
for  the  newly  organized  "WOMEN  ON  THE  MARCH” 
organization,  and  guess  what!  .  .  .  Billy  McDonough 
has  given  up  his  stage  career.  Ethel  McGoiven  told  me 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  Mary  Ellen.  The  poor  boy 
has  gone  through  torture  all  these  years  by  carving  her 
name  with  red  ink  on  his  hands.  Helen  Angioni  is  a 
co-worker  with  Pauline  Bergeron  at  a  well  established 
New  York  firm.  Jerome  Cagnina  is  now  employed  at 
the  First  National  Bank  as  one  of  the  accountants.  Joan 
Callahan  discovered  that  secretarial  work  wasn’t  her 
bread  winner,  so  she  took  up  modeling.  Jean  Doucette 
is  an  artist  on  the  Globe  comic  script  staff.  She  writes 
the  famous  comic  script,  "Tall,  Dark,  and  Marinish.” 

Shirley  Erwin  has  recently  married  the  vice  president 
of  an  established  Boston  bank.  She’s  none  other  than 
the  president.  Ann  Flaherty  is  a  teacher  of  history  at 
Woburn  High  School.  Dottie  Hammond  and  Lorraine 
Lawn  have  gone  in  for  repair  work.  They  have  opened 
up  a  repair  shop  for  fixing  washing  machines.  Audry 
McEarline  is  modeling  for  Ipana  Tooth  Paste,  but  she 
still  claims  that  stenography  is  her  field. 

Barbara  Strozzi  is  the  first  lady  editor  of  the  Woburn 
Press.  Ruthie  Johnson  is  in  business  with  her  sister 
as  a  hairdresser.  They  claim  she  uses  the  same  method 
that  Charles,  of  the  Ritz,  used.  Bella  Karelos  has  re¬ 
cently  been  elected  queen  of  comedy  over  her  nation¬ 
wide  radio  program.  Jeanne  Galante  is  still  making 
records  with  Frank  Sinatra.  They  say  she’s  the  best 
discovery  since  Dinah  Shore.  Helene  LaCasse  and 
Florence  Salvati  are  another  twosome  who  made  good 
in  the  theatrical  world.  At  present  they  are  dancing 
with  Fred  Astaire  at  the  Latin  Quarter.  Joan  Lafayette 
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is  the  author  of  a  few  less  popular  novels,  but  I  still 
say  that  the  best  book  I  ever  read  was  her  latest — "Life 
With  Books.’’ 

Stella  Lancelot  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  Woburn, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  she  still  insists  on  doing  the  city’s 
bookkeeping.  Our  own  Jeanne  Seminatore  is  working 
at  the  Empire  State  Building.  She’s  taken  over  the 
position  of  head  window-washer.  Marie  Tedesco  is  a 
cheerleader  for  the  Tedesco  Baseball  Club. 

Connie  Record  has  moved  to  Winchester  again.  She 
has  a  reason  this  time.  She  mows  the  lawn  at  the 
Winchester  Stadium.  Millicent  Woods  is  still  debat¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  to  take  history  in  her  junior  year! 
Ann  Sterns  is  employed  at  the  State  House.  She  does 
work  for  Jean  Wells,  who  is  solicitor  for  Boston.  Dottie 
Stable  has  started  to  sing  commercials  for  Pepsodent 
over  the  radio.  She’s  Miriam  after  she  uses  Irium. 


lie 

It  is  Saturday  night,  October  23,  1955.  We  find 
Maura  O’Donnell  in  the  lobby  of.  the  very  "swanky” 
Strand  theater  in  Uptown  Woburn,  run  by  none  other 
than  Kenneth  Larry.  In  the  ticket  booth  is  Jeanne 
O’Doherty.  We  hand  the  tickets  to  Francis  Gralton, 
who  is  gleefully  tearing  them  in  halves. 


We  are  ushered  to  our  seats  by  the  Messrs.  Richard 
"Tarzan”  Jones  and  Frankie  Squires  (that’s  one  way  of 
getting  into  the  show).  We  have  a  dreadful  time  get¬ 
ting  settled.  We  trip  over  three  pairs  of  big  feet,  which 
belong  to  Donald  (the  genius  at  heart)  Harris,  Charles 
(sad  sack)  Began,  and  Tony  Langone. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  dropped  my  purse.  Pardon  me,  but 
would  you  please  move  your  foot  so  that  I  can  get  my 
purse?  Why,  Walter  Tedesco!  How  are  you?  Oh, 
still  a  bachelor!  Well,  confidentially,  you  don’t  know 
how  lucky  you  are.” 

"Be  quiet!  Sh-h-h!  For  goodness’  sake,  we  came 
to  hear  the  picture,  not  you.”  (This  from  the  audi¬ 
ence.  ) 

"Well,  if  you  tell  me  to  be  quiet,  why  don’t  you  do 
the  same!” 

"Come,  dear,  let’s  move,”  Robert  Tedesco  says  to  his 
sweet  blonde  wife. 

"Yes,  let’s,  honey-chile,”  she  drawls  in  her  soft  south¬ 
ern  voice. 

"Ooops,  pardon  me,  excuse  us,  pardon,  for  goodness’ 
sake,  let  us  through!” 

"There,  we’re  settled.  What’s  the  picture,  anyway?” 

"I  don’t  know;  I  can’t  see.” 

"Neither  can  I.  Pardon  me,  but  will  you  two  in 
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front  sit  so  that  we  can  see  between  you?” 

"There,  that’s  much  better.  Oh,  horrors!  What  is 
that  on  the  screen?” 

"Why,  it’s  Genevieve  Crovo.  Quiet  now,  she’s  go¬ 
ing  to  sing.” 

"Quiet,  nothing,  let’s  get  out  of  here,  but  fast!  The 
movie?  Oh,  it’s  just  'The  Crovo  Story.’  What  they 
won’t  do  next!” 

After  wading  through  candy  wrappings  knee  deep, 
we  get  outside. 

Outside  we  breathe  deeply  of  the  fresh  air.  Sud¬ 
denly  something  whizzes  past.  Was  it  a  plane,  or  a 
bird?  It  was  Richard  Lynch  in  his  new  red  convertible. 

Here  comes  Morton  Davis;  he,  too,  has  chosen  a 
blonde.  She’s  very  pretty,  but  has  no  Southern  accent. 

"Let’s  buy  a  paper.  Hm-m-m.  Let’s  see  what  the 
latest  news  is.  Well,  will  you  look  at  this!  It  says, 
'Evelyn  O’Neil  and  Paul  Gonsalves  were  seen  at  Ted’s 
last  Thursday  night.’  Oh,  what  bliss!  And  here’s 
something  else.  It’s  a  picture  of  Fred  Ward  and  the 
moose  he  shot.  Hm-m-m.  I  can’t  make  out  which  is 
which.” 

"My  dear,  will  you  please  stop  reading  the  paper 
while  you  walk  down  the  street;  you  might  bump  into 
a  lamp  post.” 

"Pardon  me,  lamp  post.  Oh!  It’s  not  a  lamp  post, 
it’s  Richard  Rafferty.  Hello,  there.  And  here’s  Thom¬ 
as  Ryan,  Norman  McLeod,  and  James  Tighe,  too.  This 
is  quite  a  reunion.  Do  you  remember  when  we  used 
to  go  to  school  together?  And  the  times  we  had  in 
English?  The  teacher  insisted  we  study,  and  we  said 
it  was  ridiculous.  She  always  won  out,  though.  Bla, 
bla,  bla,  bla  .  .  . 

Time  passes — nine  o’clock,  ten  o’clock,  ten-thirty. 

"Oh,  dear!  I  hate  to  break  up  this  reunion,  but  I’m 
tired.” 

"Come  on,  let’s  have  a  coke  first.” 

We  drag  ourselves  to  the  nearest  restaurant  and  find 
a  table. 

"Who  is  that  attractive  waitress  coming  this  way?” 

"That’s  Laura  Reis.” 

"Put  a  nickel  in  the  juke-box.  I  want  to  hear  that 
wonderful  new  crooner,  John  Barbas.  He  sends  me.” 

"Look  who  just  came  in!  Roy  Johnson  and  the 
v  Mrs.,  John  Olson  and  his  girl,  and  Thomas  Canada. 
Tom’s  still  the  life  of  the  party,  isn’t  he?” 

On  the  street  once  again  we  meet  Albert  Cirone 
walking  his  beat,  swinging  his  "night  club”  back  and 
forth.  A  little  further  on  we  saw  William  Reynolds 
and  Paul  McCormack  trying  to  figure  out  a  racing  form 
by  the  light  of  a  street  lamp.  They  were  too  busy  to 
say  "hello,”  and  we  know  better  than  to  disturb  a  man 
who  is  absorbed  in  such  important  business.  Suddenly 
we  hear  the  funniest  noise,  a  sort  of  clanking.  We 
turn  around  only  to  come  face  to  face  with  "Jake”  De- 
ver.  Yes,  you  guessed  it;  the  clanking  was  his  spurs. 
He’s  a  Texan  now.  And  look  who  is  with  him — tall, 


lanky.  Bob  Olsen.  He,  too,  has  become  uncivilized. 
Hubert  O’Donnell  and  Patrick  Mogguro  have  ended 
their  free  years.  Claire  Corbett?  She  graduated  with 
honors  from  school.  Which  school?  Ha,  ha,  that’s  a 
secret.  Genevieve  Crovo,  '49. .  . 


MPA 

We  are  the  Class  of  IIPA, 

We  do  our  homework  every  day; 

Our  motto  is  the  Golden  Rule, 

We  try  to  enforce  it  throughout  the  school. 

We  may  be  sad  or  we  may  be  gay, 

But  we 'never  say  "die,”  and  we’ll  always  pray, 

That  in  the  future  our  class  will  be, 

A  model  for  others  to  follow  and  see. 

Each  day  in  the  classroom,  when  work  has  begun, 

We  have  lessons  prepared  and  some  not  done; 

Our  love  for  the  school  and  our  love  for  our  class, 
Will  always  be  one  which  won’t  be  surpassed. 

Here’s  to  the  Class  of  IIPA, 

Where  many  a  pupil  is  here  to  stay — 

Stay  for  the  purpose  of  having  some  fun, 

But  always  after  our  work  is  done. 

William  Hassett,  ’49. 


MPA 

One  day  while  riding  through  a  small  city,  I  met 
many  of  my  old  acquaintances  and  found  that  many  of 
them  are  on  their  way  to  success.  First  of  all,  I  stopped 
at  a  service  station  for  gas.  The  service  station  was 
owned  by  Leo  Carter,  whose  employer  was  William  Le 
Blanc.  John  Duran  was  inside  doing  some  work  on  the 
pipes.  He  is  a  plumber  and  has  his  own  business. 

After  leaving  the  service  station,  I  met  a  policeman — 
the  one  and  only  John  "Hoppy”  Hopkins.  He  told 
me  how  I  could  get  to  the  radio  station  of  RAZ.  Paul 
Magee  was  the  news  commentator.  Two  of  the  boys 
who  were  graduated  with  me  were  there.  They  were 
Moe  Finnegan  and  Alben  Peterson. 

When  I  left  the  radio  station,  I  decided  to  stop  at  a 
museum.  There  I  met  Anthony  "Chic”  Cenerazzo,  who 
had  painted  many  of  the  pictures  which  were  on  dis¬ 
play.  Donald  Mullen  and  Louis  Castiglione  were 
guides  there. 

I  then  took  in  the  fights.  John  "Jack”  O’Doherty 
and  Anthony  "Sonny”  Lisacki  were  wrestling  each  other. 
The  referee  was  none  other  than  Dave  McKee. 

The  next  day,  I  went  further  into  town.  I  saw  a 
sign  reading,  "Fred  Oxford,  Realtor.”  He  had  work¬ 
ing  for  him  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Gonsalves.  Also 
in  the  building  were  the  offices  of  three  judges — 
William  Scire,  Richard  Gorman,  and  William  Upton. 
Teddy  Chesbrough  was  the  street  cleaner  of  that  town 
and  Robert  Allen  was  manager  of  the  "Come  and  Get  It 
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Shop.”  William  Hassett  was  the  librarian  of  the  high 
school,  and  Wayne  White  was  a  janitor.  Donald 
Mathews  owns  the  Fix-It  Shop. 

At  the  theater,  Vito  Bavaro  was  the  star.  He  plays 
in  a  Spanish  picture  and  woos  a  girl  with  his  accordion. 
Near  the  end  of  the  town  was  Robert  Swanson’s  Florist 
Shop.  He  lives  out  in  the  country  and  is  married.  So 
ends  our  little  tour  through  a  small  city. 


IIIB2 

As  I  was  driving  along  in  my  1958  convertible,  I 
noticed  that  my  gas  was  running  low  so  I  pulled  into  a 
very  prosperous-looking  station,  owned  by  Harold  Clark. 
His  employee,  Warren  Clement,  filled  my  tank  and 
washed  my  windshield. 

Directly  across  from  the  station  was  the  "South-End 
Ladies’  Club.”  I  had  received  an  invitation  the  day 
before  to  attend  a  meeting  conducted  by  Rhea  Henelly. 
Ellen  O’Donnell,  as  usual,  was  the  life  of  the  party. 
Other  members  were  Joyce  Boutwell,  Claire  Bauchamp, 
Rhodda  Blondell,  Josephine  Christifero,  Helen  Bigger, 
Caroline  Corbett,  Anna  Fresenga,  Aleta  Breene,  and 
Geraldine  White. 

It  seemed  that  their  main  problem  was  getting  baby 
sitters  to  care  for  their  children  while  they  went  to  all 
these  meetings.  t 

Mary  Rose  Malonson  couldn’t  attend  the  meeting  as 
she  and  Jack  F.  were  out  celebrating  their  third  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary. 

After  the  meeting,  I  had  a  very  interesting  chat  with 
the  girls  and  was  told  that  Robert  Davis  holds  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  as  bookkeeper. 

Bart  Donahue  is  in  business  for  himself  at  the  Dona¬ 
hue  Laughing  School! 

Paul  Foley  is  head  of  the  "Y”  and  his  assistants  are 
Jerry  Langone,  who  is  married  to  that  unknown  "Peggy,” 
Joe  Barch,  Bobby  Amarie,  Stephen  Grecco,  Paul  Men- 
gella,  and  Mike  Russo,  all  silly  boys. 

I  also  found  out  that  Paul  Snider  is  away  at  college 
studying  physiology,  and  Robert  Westwater  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  at  Woburn  High  School. 

The  next  day  the  temperature  rose  to  97  degrees,  so 
I  went  to  Foley  Beach  where  Paul  Lunardo  is  a  life 
guard.  I  walked  along  the  beach  and  I  saw  Pam  Christ- 
aldi  with  one  of  her  boy  friends,  both  getting  a  tan. 

Pam  told  me  that  my  old  school  pal,  Mary  Greaney, 
was  at  the  water  fountain,  and  sure  enough,  she  was  not 
far  from  there  when  I  caught  up  with  her. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  gossiping  about 
old  times,  including  the  wonderful  teachers  at  Woburn 
High,  and  all  the  smart  and  well-behaved  pupils  there. 


Ill  B3 

SONG  TITLES 

"It’s  been  a  long,  long  time” — since  I  got  an  "A”  on 


my  report  card. 

"What’s  the  use  of  wond’rin’  ” — you’ll  get  that  "D”  in 
physics. 

"I  fall  in  love  too  easily” — with  everything  but  home¬ 
work. 

"More  and  more” — I  wish  I  were  one  of  the  quiz  kids. 
"Guess  I’ll  hang  my  tears  out  to  dry” — when  my  family 
sees  my  report  card. 

"Few  and  far  between” — a  passing  mark. 

"Oh,  look  at  me  now” — during  gym  period. 

"Day  dreaming” — six  periods  a  day. 

"I’ll  get  by” — I  hope. 

"If  I  had  my  way” — there  would  be  no  homework. 
"No  letter  today” — pink  cards  haven’t  arrived  yet. 
"Chances  are” — I  won’t  get  thpse  four  points. 

"No  time  for  tears” — the  last  day  of  school. 

"I’m  glad  I  waited  for  you” — (the  diploma). 

"Always” — I’ll  be  here  in  school. 

"Time  waits  for  no  one” — during  a  test. 

"I’m  in  a  jam” — cafeteria  line. 


STUDY  ROOM  (Studious  Girl?) 

There  she  sits, 

In  a  back  arm  chair, 

With  off  flung  care; 

But  where  her  mind  is, 

I  know  not  where, 

It  could  be  on  Callahan’s 
Or  the  coming  fair. 

Her  books  and  papers  are  flung  around 
And  some  are  cluttered  upon  the  ground 
She  thinks  of  times  that  once  gone  by 
And  does  not  notice 
How  time  can  fly. 

The  noise  of  the  bell, 

Awakes  her  from  slumber 
And  she  quickly  thinks 
Of  problems  and  numbers 
But  all  in  vain, 

She  must  suffer  the  pain 
Because  her  work  she’s  forgotten 
To  finish  again. 


We 

We 

We 

We 

We 

We 

We 

We 

We 

We 


IIIB3 

have  a  Millyon  but  no  money, 
have  a  Carson  but  no  Kit. 
have  a  Pearl  but  no  oysters, 
have  a  Paras  but  no  France, 
have  a  Ruby  but  no  diamond, 
have  a  Henry  but  no  king, 
have  a  Hargrove  but  no  private, 
have  an  Ann  but  no  princess, 
have  a  Corsetti  but  no  shortstop, 
have  an  Elizabeth  but  no  queen. 
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We  have  a  Joan  but  no  Arc. 

We  have  a  Dorothy  but  no  Dix 
We  have  a  Frye  but  no  bacon. 
We  have  a  Bell  but  no  chimes. 
We  have  a  Hilda  but  no  Gard. 


We  are  the  class  of  IIIB3 
Full  of  fun  and  fancy  free. 

Never  miss  a  day  at  school 
We’ll  follow  by  all  the  rules 
We  love  our  teachers,  "Yes  siree” 
’Cause  we  are  the  class  of  IIIB3. 


Ill  B4 

THE  IDEAL  GIRL: 

Brains  like  Phyllis  Lundberg 
Hair  like  Edith  Starble 
Teeth  like  Jeanne  Pierce 
Legs  like  Virginia  Pappas 
Clothes  like  Ruthie  Gibson 
Dimples  like  Peggy  Foley 
Smile  like  Carolyn  Hyldburg 
Eyes  like  Rita  DeMonico 
Nose  like  Kathleen  O'Brien 
Quiet  like  Patricia  Donegan 
Hands  like  Vivian  Beaton 

THE  IDEAL  BOY: 

Hair  like  George  Lord 
Eyes  like  George  Lord 
Nose  like  George  Lord 
Smile  like  George  Lord 
Mouth  like  George  Lord 

Because  "George”  is  the  only  boy  in  our  room. 


IIIB5 

PROPHECY 

Anthony  Pandolph — Taking  Jimmy  Durante’s  place. 
Carl  Bergeson — A  jockey  working  at  Suffolk  Downs. 
Fred  Brown — A  clothing  salesman  for  Gorin’s. 

David  Busa — A  farmer. 

.Carmen  DiNardo — A  dancing  teacher 
Charles  Duran — A  movie  actor. 

Robert  O’Melia — A  clown  for  Ringling  Bros. 

Louis  Galente — A  street  cleaner. 

Martin  Greaney — A  golf  pro  at  the  Woburn  Country 
Club. 

James  Hession — A  bookie  for  a  horse  racing  firm. 

Louis  Kiklis — Owning  a  vegetable  and  fruit  store. 

Julia  Marchese — A  woman  doctor. 

Philip  Massota — An  owner  of  a  bowling  alley. 

Joe  McCallion — A  fortune  teller. 

John  McGilferey — Working  for  I.  J.  Fox. 

Billy  McManus — Playing  for  the  Boston  Yanks. 
Guilford  Moore — An  interpreter  of  foreign  languages. 
Frances  Nett — A  teacher  in  Woburn  High  School. 
Kenneth  Ryder — A  midget  in  a  circus. 

Robert  Dunnigan — A  reporter  for  the  Woburn  Times. 
Frances  O’Hearne — An  automobile  salesman. 

Donald  Flaherty — A  milkman  for  Hood’s. 

Robert  Barrucci — Playing  for  the  Red  Sox. 

Joe  Ross — Playing  for  the  Olympics. 

Barbara  Plunkett— Married  with  four  children. 

Donald  Ross — A  dairy  farmer  owning  1,000  head  of 
cattle. 

Robert  Paulson — Janitor  for  the  high  school. 

Paul  Ryan — Playing  basketball  for  the  Boston  Celtics. 
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WOBURN  HIGH  WELCOMES  THE 

EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


PLANNING  THE  CONVENTION 
Officers  of  the  Woburn  Council  preparing  details. 


WELCOME! 
Nancy  Reynolds,  1949 


The  members  of  the  Student 
Council  of  Woburn  High  School 
extend  to  all  of  you  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  We  have  awaited  this  day 
with  you  with  pleasure.  We  hope 
that  you  will  enjoy  this  event  as 
much  as  we  have  enjoyed  planning 
it. 

Our  Student  Council  was  or¬ 
ganized  just  two  years  ago.  As 
with  any  newly  formed  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  took  us  a  while  to  get  under 
way.  However,  we  did  adopt  our 
constitution  early  and  made  defi¬ 
nite  plans. 

This  past  fall  we  began  with  the 
benefit  of  a  year’s  experience.  We 
have  excellent  and  capable  officers 
and  faculty  advisers,  who  have 
been  encouraging  us.  An  honor 
banner  is  being  offered  by  the 
Council  to  the  homeroom  showing 
the  best  school  spirit.  This  will  be 
determined  by  a  noint  system.  Each 
student  participating  in  any  school 
sport  or  activity  for  which  he  does 
not  receive  points  toward  gradua¬ 
tion,  shall  bring  two  points  credit 
to  his  homeroom.  After  the  points 
for  each  room  have  been  tabulated, 
the  room  having  the  most  credits 
shall  be  awarded  the  banner  made 
in  our  school  colors.  The  Council 
has  also  put  on  several  assemblies 
for  the  student  body.  We  have 
brought  in  professional  talent;  we 
have  used  the  talents  of  our  own 
fellow  students. 

Everyone  here  in  Woburn  is 
pi’oud  of  our  Student  Council.  The 


problems  are  many,  but  when  we 
see  students  from  other  schools 
combatting  the  same  difficulties  as 
we,  it  encourages  us  to  discuss 
with  them  remedies  for  these  prob¬ 
lems.  It  is  wonderful  to  be  a  part 
of  this  worthwhile  state-wide  or¬ 
ganization.  We  are  happy  that 
you  could  be  with  us  today. 

We  shall  look  for  you,  too,  at 
the  coming  state  convention  in 
New  Bedford. 


THE  HAUNTED  OAK 

The  Legend  of  Wright’s  Pond, 
Woburn 

Adapted  from  the  Legends  of 
Woburn 

By  Genevieve  Crovo,  1949 
“Halt  man!  Nor  dare  approach  the 
spot; 

The  treasure’s  not  for  thee,  ghost- 
guarded.” 

Ha!  Who  ever  heard  of  ghosts? 
Why,  there’s  no  such  thing  as 
gho  .  .  .  Ekkkk!  Wha  .  .  .  Wha  .  .  . 
What’s  .  .  .  that?  ?  ?  Who,  (gulp) 
Who’s  there  ?  Footsteps,  I  hear 
them  coming  closer,  closer,  Ohhh! 
.  .  .  Oh!  Hello  Da  .  .  .  Dad.  Why 
I  knew  it  was  you  all  the  time. 
Heh,  heh,  no,  of  course  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  in  ghosts.  Those  possessing 
a  vivid  imagination,  take  heed.  Do 
not  read.  But  for  those  of  you 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


EASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS  DIVISION  OF  STUDENT  COUNCILS 
SEMI-ANNUAL  MEETING,  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL, 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1948 


PROGRAM 

The  Student  Council  of  Woburn  High  School  is  pleased  to  welcome 
the  member  high  schools  of  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Division  to  the 
one-day  conference. 

10:00-10:30  Registration 

10:30-11:00  General  Assembly.  Devotional  exercises;  speeches  of  wel¬ 
come. 

11:00-11:20  Nominations  for  election  of  officers  for  next  year.  Brief 
nomination  speeches  are  in  order;  a  candidate  shall  come 
to  the  stage  to  acknowledge  his  nomination  and  remain 
there  until  nominations  for  his  office  are  closed. 

11:25-11:55  and  12:00-12:30  Discussion  Groups 

(Two  discussion  groups  for  each  person) 

TOPICS  FOR  DISCUSSION 


1.  Your  Council’s  greatest  accomplishment. 

Acton  High  School — Joan  Christofferson — Room  9 

2.  Organizing  and  installing  the  Student  Council. 

Belmont — Barbara  M.  Alden — Room  8 


3.  How  the  Student  Council  can  raise  money. 

Milton — Priscilla  Smith — Room  10 


4. 


To  what  extent  is  the  Student  Council  allowed  to  govern  school  af¬ 
fairs  ? 

Quincy — James  Larkin — Room  12 


5.  What  has  the  Student  Council  to  do  with  school  athletics  ? 

Everett— Richard  Erlandson — Room  14 


6.  How  can  the  Student  Council  get  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  and 
students  ? 

Norwood — Earle  Legge  and  Diane  Weisul — Room  15 

7.  Should  there  be  any  limit  to  the  number  of  activities  in  which  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  participate? 

Fitchburg — Lois  MacKenzie — Room  16 

12:30-1:30  Luncheon 


1:45-3:15  General  Session 

1.  Speaker — Mr.  Thomas  H.  McGowan 

2.  Business  Meeting 

3.  Elections  of  officers 

4.  Entertainment 

3:15-5:00  General  Dancing  in  the  Gym.  Don’t  miss  this;  a  nine-piece 
orchestra. 

Faculty  meeting  in  Library. 

General  Information 


WOBURN:  THE  BEGINNING 

Joan  Ann  Lynch,  1948 

Adapted  from  The  Seven  Against 
The  Wilderness  by 
George  Hill  Evans 

Woburn  was  originally  a  grant 
of  land  made  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  to  Charlestown 
in  1640;  and  for  about  two  years 
afterwards  the  settlement  was 
called  “Charlestown  Village.”  The 
village  of  Charlestown  had  begun 
in  1629.  The  next  year  people 
came  from  England  in  consider¬ 
able  numbers.  Seven  years  later, 


on  March  3,  1636,  the  town  in¬ 
duced  the  General  Court  to  order: 
“That  Charlestown  bounds  shall 
run  eight  miles  into  the  country 
from  their  meeting-house,  if  no 
other  bounds  intercept.” 

The  northern  portion  of  this  ex¬ 
tension  was  known  as  Waterfield. 
It  began  near  the  center  of  old 
South  Woburn,  which,  with  addi¬ 
tional  territory  from  Medford  and 
West  Cambridge,  was  incorporated 
into  Winchester. 

Charlestown  Village  had  many 
attractive  features.  It  was  a  di- 

( Continued  on  Page  4) 
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ERROR  OF  THE  ERA 


Bette  Boudreau,  1948 

“The  tar  is  hot  and  the  feathers 
are  ready,  Thompson.  All  we  need 
now  is  a  full  moon,  and  you’ll  get 
what’s  coming  to  you.” 

Thompson  was  born  in  1753  in  a 
little  farm  house  on  what  is  now 
Elm  Street  in  North  Woburn. 
While  he  was  extremely  young,  his 
father  died.  His  mother  married 
again,  and  her  husband  willingly 
took  young  Benjamin  to  live  with 
them.  He  was  sent  to  school,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  merchant  in  Salem. 

He  showed  his  industry  by  study¬ 
ing  in  his  spare  time  the  books  he 
had  hidden  under  the  counter;  he 
was  devoted  to  algebra  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  very  interested  in  as¬ 
tronomy — so  much  so  that  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  could  accurately 
calculate  an  eclipse. 

He  and  Loammi  Baldwin,  his 
best  friend,  were  continually  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  explosives  and 
were  hurt  several  times  by  minor 
explosions.  They  would  travel 
twenty  miles  back  and  forth  to 
Harvard  to  attend  lectures  on 
physics^  a  subject  in  which  they 
had  more  than  a  little  interest. 

About  this  time  people  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  pull  at  the  reins  of 
harsh  British  authority,  and  there 
were  numerous  uprisings.  Thomp¬ 
son  took  part  in  many  of  these, 
among  them  the  Boston  Massacre. 
He  narrowly  escaped  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  British  on  one  occa¬ 
sion. 

He  went  to  Boston  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  for  two  years,  for  he  had  in¬ 
tentions  of  becoming  a  doctor.  This 
idea  was  abandoned,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  teacher.  His  fh’st  assign¬ 
ment  was  at  Wilmington,  then  at 
Bradford,  and  finally  at  Rumford, 
New  Hampshire  (now  Concord). 
Here  he  was  made  headmaster. 

In  Rumford  he  married  a  wealthy 
widow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Rolfe,  who  was 
a  few  years  his  senior.  They  had 
a  child  in  time,  but  the  infant  was 
not  destined  to  have  her  father 
with  her  for  long. 

Governor  Wentworth  of  New 
Hampshire  appointed  Thompson  as 
major  in  the  second  regiment  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Provincial  In¬ 
fantry.  It  was  generally  felt  that 
Mrs.  Thompson  had  not  liked  the 
lea  of  being  married  to  a  teacher, 
and  so  she  had  ‘pulled  strings”  to 
g  t  Thompson  his  commission.  The 
’nr'n  beneath  him  resented  the  idea 
of  the  commission,  for  by  it  many 
of  them  had  to  surrender  thefr 
hopes  for  their  own  quick  promo¬ 
tion.  In  addition  they  disliked 
having  a  mere  schoolmaster  com¬ 
mand  them. 


Thompson  became  quite  friend¬ 
ly  with  several  British  officers  in 
New  Hampshire;  this  resulted  in 
a  current  of  suspicion  concerning 
the  extent  of  his  loyalty  to  his 
country.  It  went  so  far  that  in 
1774  a  Concord  committee  of  safe¬ 
ty  questioned  him.  He  was  tried 
and  found  innocent.  The  trial 
meant  nothing  to  the  townspeople, 
however,  and  he  was  warned  that 
he  would  be  “taken  care  of”  by 
the  “tar  and  feather  gang.” 

He  managed  to  escape  to  Wo¬ 
burn,  but  was  forced  to  leave.  Gos¬ 
sip  about  the  trial  had  followed 
him  to  his  own  home  town,  and 
people  he  had  known  all  his  life 
accused  him  of  treason.  He  tried 
to  join  Washington’s  revolution¬ 
ary  army,  but  these  attempts  were 
blocked  by  his  enemies. 

There  was  but  one  thing  to  do— 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 


COLONEL  LOAMMI  BALDWIN 
Lillian  Zurkan,  1948 

Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin  at¬ 
tained  great  eminence  in  society 
during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

He  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Ruth  Baldwin  and  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Woburn. 
His  father  was  a  carpenter  by 
trade. 

Loammi  Baldwin  was  bom  at 
“New  Bridges”  (North  Woburn)  on 
January  10,  1744.  As  a  child  he 
acquired  a  strong  desire  for 
knowledge.  At  a  more  advanced 
period  in  life,  he  was  accustomed 
to  walk  from  North  Woburn  to 
Cambridge  in  company  with  his 
friend,  Benjamin  Thompson,  to  at¬ 
tend  lectures. 

Colonel  Baldwin  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  construction  and 
establishment  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal.  To  him  also  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  indebted  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Baldwin  apple.  The 
history  of  the  celebrated  fruit  is 
understood  to  be  this: 

As  Colonel  Baldwin  was  one  day 
surveying  land  in  Wilmington,  he 
observed  woodpeckers  continually 
flying  to  a  certain  tree.  Prompted 
by  curiosity  he  went  to  it,  and  he 
found  under  it  apples  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  flavor.  He  returned  to  the 
tree  the  next  spring  and  took  from 
it  scions  to  graft  in  stocks  of  his 
own.  Later  when  Colonel  Baldwin 
went  into  various  parts  of  the 
country,  he  carried  samples  of  this 
variety  of  apple  with  him  and 
distributed  them  to  his  friends. 
Thus  this  species  of  fruit  became 
extensively  known  and  cultivated. 

Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin  died  on 
October  20,  1807. 


By  Eleanor  Zurkan,  1948 

Charles  Goodyear  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  on  De¬ 
cember  29,  1800.  However,  he 

spent  in  Woburn  the  struggling 
years  of  his  life  in  which  his  hopes 
hit  rock  bottom  and  finally  soared 
to  great  heights  and  considered  the 
city  his  home  town. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  others 
to  make  rubber  useful,  people 
laughed  at  Goodyear’s  attempt  to 
discover  such  a  process.  They  called 
him  a  fool  for  trying  to  do  this 
when  he  could  support  his  family 
better  by  seeking  some  other  em¬ 
ployment;  but  Charles  Goodyear 
was  determined.  He  felt  it  was  his 
personal  duty  to  find  this  method 
and  to  enlighten  the  world  concern¬ 
ing  the  usefulness  of  rubber  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  at  that  time  it  was  used 
for  nothing  other  than  erasers.  This 
was  a  meager  beginning  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  rubber  industry’s 
eventual  development. 

The  difficulty  was  that  the  rub¬ 
ber  melted  in  the  heat.  When  peo¬ 
ple  discovered  the  great  fault  of 
the  material,  the  market  for  it  fell. 
Goodyear  realized  it  was  useless 
to  expect  any  help  in  New  York  and 
so  traveled  to  Roxbury,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Failure  in  that  place  brought 
him  to  Woburn,  where  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  factory  in  Woburn  center. 
This  offered  the  aspiring  inventor 
a  better  opportunity  to  carry  on 


his  experiments.  Goodyear  knew 
he  was  close  to  final  success,  but 
still  the  secret  eluded  him. 

His  home  still  stands  in  East 
Woburn.  There  his  family  lived 
in  poverty,  but  none  of  them  com¬ 
plained.  The  parlor  was  turned  in¬ 
to  a  work  shop.  There  were  not 
many  visitors,  for  only  a  few  still 
believed  in  the  possibilities  of  rub¬ 
ber.  There  was  no  deficiency  in 
spreading  news  of  his  experiments. 
Goodyear  himself  went  to  the  cor¬ 
ner  grocery  and  told  the  gathered 
neighbors  of  his  trials  and  at¬ 
tempts.  The  audiences  were  small 
and  listened  reluctantly. 

One  day  when  he  went  on  an  er¬ 
rand  for  his  wife,  the  usual  group 
were  gathered  about  the  stove  at 
the  store.  He  carried  in  his  hands 
a  compound  of  rubber  and  sulphur. 
In  his  enthusiasm  to  explain  the 
usefulness  of  his  compound  some 
of  the  material  fell  on  the  stove. 

.  Picking  it  up,  he  noticed  it  had  not 
melted  under  the  heat  of  the  stove. 
Charles  Goodyear  had  accidentally 
discovered  the  process  that  was  the 
secret  he  had  long  hunted,  in  this 
country  store  in  Woburn,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Eagerly  he  ran  home  to  tell  his 
family.  That  same  night  he  started 
further  experimentation.  He  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  endeavors  despite  the 
hardships  of  his  starving  family. 
He  had  to  know  the  degree  of  heat 
to  use,  the  amount  of  material,  and 


(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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EDUCATION 

Its  Growth  in  Woburn 

By  June  Depper,  1948 

Although  Woburn  was  incor¬ 
porated  in  1642  as  the  twentieth 
town  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  and  twenty-ninth  in  the 
entire  State,  no  records  concern¬ 
ing  education  appear  prior  to 
1673,  thirty-one  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  town.  Of  course 
it  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty 
that  a  school  had  not  been  kept  in 
this  town  during  the  first  thirty- 
one  years,  for,  it  is  possible  that 
the  records  are  deficient  in  this 
respect.  Private  schools  could 
have  been  conducted  and  supported 
by  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

In  1673  two  women  were  known 
to  have  taught  school  and  shared 
the  yearly  wages  of  ten  shillings 
between  them.  This  school  was 
successful  and  the  following  year  a 
school  was  established  for  the  old¬ 
er  children. 

One  hundred  families  were  in 
Woburn  by  1685,  so  the  commu¬ 
nity  was  obliged  to  institute  a 
grammar  school  in  which  boys  could 
be  prepared  for  college.  Mr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Carter,  son  of  Woburn’s  first 
minister  and  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  was  appointed 
master  at  a  salary  of  five  pounds. 

For  two  years  no  scholars  ap¬ 
peared.  School  was  discontinued 
until  1690.  Then  until  1732  school 
was  maintained  for  a  portion  of 
every  year  until  1732  when  Woburn 
was  summoned  to  Court  for  failure 
to  keep  school.  From  then  on 
school  was  held  in  various  sections 
of  the  town  in  private  homes.  This 
method  of  conducting  classes  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  A  grammar  school 
was  built  in  1760.  District  schools 
were  put  under  the  control  of  the 
people  and  sums  were  raised  to 
support  them  until  1775. 

During  the  Revolution  the  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  allow  education  to  lapse. 
After  many  years  of  adjustment 
the  citizens  of  Woburn  strived  to 
improve  the  schools.  Corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  was  abolished,  but  misbe¬ 
having  students  were  barred  from 
the  schools.  Paper,  pens,  ink,  and 
books  were  given  at  the  town’s  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  first  real  free  school. 

Hence  Woburn  starting  with  a 
small  “Dame”  school  in  1673  had 
by  1775  six  district  schools  and  a 
centrally  located  grammar  school 
supplying  the  educational  needs  of 
the  whole  town. 

At  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Woburn’s  school  buildings 
were  the  boast  of  the  community 
but  by  the  eighteen  forties  were 
badly  in  need  of  rpair.  At  that 
time  Woburn  appropriated  money 
and  a  two-story  school  was  built 
in  1846.  Two  years  later  it  was 
enlarged  and  named  the  Rumford 
School  in  honor  of  the  great  physi¬ 
cist,  Benjamin  Thompson  (Count 
Rumford)  whose  home  is  next  door 
to  the  school. 

Winchester  was  separated  from 
Woburn  in  1851,  and  in  two  years 
the  high  school  was  established.  In 
1856  the  high  school  consisted  of 
four  years  and  moved  into  a  new 
building.  At  this  time  also  a  free 
library  was  founded,  the  gift  of 
.T.  B.  Winn,  which  developed  into 
the  present  imposing  institution. 

Woburn  also  established  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  ladies.  The  train¬ 
ing  period  was  for  one  year  for 
high  school  graduates.  The  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  movement  was  proved 
when  surrounding  towns  began  to 
hire  its  graduates. 


St.  Charles  Parochial  School 
was  opened  in  1885  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  were  enrolled  the  first 
year,  which  eased  the  strain  on  the 
public  school  system. 

In  1889  Woburn  became  a  city. 
Schools  were  running  normally 
again  after  a  period  of  depression. 

In  1906  a  new  high  school  was 
built  on  Montvale  Avenue.  This 
school  was  joined  by  two  wings  in 
1930.  The  right  wing  is  called  the 
junior  high  school  and  consists  of 
three  grades,  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth.  The  left  wing  and  the  main 
building  is  called  the  senior  high 
school.  This  school  is  composed 
of  three  grades  also  sophomore, 
junior,  and  senior. 

The  school  athletics  provide  in¬ 
tramural  bowling,  softball,  basket¬ 
ball,  and  badminton  for  girls  and 
football,  baseball,  basketball,  track 
and  cross  country  for  boys. 

Thus  the  Woburn  School  System 
has  progressed  from  its  first  small 
school  until  it  contains  thirteen 
grammar  schools,  two  junior  highs, 
and  one  central  high  school. 

Many  prominent  people  have 
been  educated  in  this  school  sys¬ 
tem,  and  we  are  very  proud  of  the 
growth  of  education  in  the  City  of 
Woburn. 


INDUSTRIES  IN  WOBURN 

Margaret  McGowan,  1948 

Leather 

The  leather  industry  in  Woburn 
began  early,  but  did  not  thrive  to 
any  great  extent  until  1803,  when 
the  Middlesex  Canal  was  opened 
bringing  more  trades  to  this  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  1844,  with  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  branch,  much  more 
business  developed  and  caused  the 
leather  industries  to  grow  with 
great  rapidity. 

During  the  Civil  War  period  the 
demand  for  leather  was  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  In  1870,  Woburn  was  a 
manufacturing  town  with  8,500 
people,  and  tanning  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  industry.  Many  men  went 
to  war,  but  the  women  took  their 
places  in  the  factories. 

Once  Woburn  was  known  all  over 
the  world  as  “the  home  of  the  tan- 
yard.”  This  phrase  of  the  indus¬ 
try  is  not  tanning,  but  japanning  or 
the  manufacture  of  patent  leather. 
Two-thirds  of  the  factories  were 
engaged  in  this  business. 

The  tanneries  turned  out  an  av¬ 
erage  of  30,000  sides  of  leather  a 
day,  or  seven  million  sides  a  year. 
The  total  payroll  of  the  city’s 
leather  working  factories  was  in 
the  vicinity  of  $120,000  per  week 
or  six  million  dollars  a  year. 

These  factories  in  Woburn  were 
equipped  with  the  best  and  most 
modern  machinery  for  tanning 
made  here  in  Woburn  by  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Machine  Company. 

Agriculture 

The  large  tanning  factories  of 
Woburn  have  gradually  disap¬ 
peared,  and  agriculture  is  now  a 
main  occupation. 

There  are  many  agriculturists 
who  specialize  in  both  vegetables 
and  flowers. 

Large  greenhouses  and  open 
farm  land  comprise  a  large  part 
of  every  section.  Flowers  and 
vegetables  are  raised  in  great 
abundance  during  the  winter 
months  in  these  modernly  equipped 
hothouses  and  find  a  ready  market 
with  a  good  profit.  In  the  spring 
the  soil  is  prepared  in  the  fields, 
and  during  the  summer  months 


travelers  marvel  at  the  growing 
vegetables.  These  vegetables,  be¬ 
sides  being  trucked  to  the  various 
markets,  are  sold  on  roadside 
stands  along  the  highways,  and 
customers  are  conveniently  served 
at  a  reasonable  price. 

Other  Industry 

There  are  many  small  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  in  Woburn  and  sev¬ 
eral  large  concerns.  One  of  the 
largest  is  the  Atlantic  Gelatin 
Company,  a  branch  of  General 
Foods  Corporation,  who  employ 
over  three  hundred  workers,  most 
of  whom  are  residents  of  this  city. 
This  plant  operates  twenty-four 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 
In  the  northern  section  is  another 
large  manufacturing  firm,  the 
Consolidated  Chemical  Company,  a 
flourishing  business  whose  products 
are  shipped  to  many  distant  points. 
This  concern  likewise  employs 
many  local  residents. 

With  all  these  advantageous 
means  of  wage  earning,  Woburn 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  thickly  pop¬ 
ulated  semi-industrial,  semi-resi¬ 
dential  district. 


ERROR  OF  THE  ERA 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

leave  the  country.  He  secretly 
boarded  a  British  troopship  and 
made  his  way  to  England.  Thus 
Thompson  was  an  exile — a  man 
without  a  country. 

In  1776  he  was  given  an  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  Colonial  office  in 
England.  He  studied  and  experi¬ 
mented  with  explosives  and  im¬ 
proved  the  use  of  firearms.  Because 
of  extensive  research  in  physical 
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science,  he  was  made  Fellow’  of  the 
Royal  Society.  This  was  a  very 
high  honor,  given  him  by  people 
who  recognized  his  worth.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  the  King  made  him  a 
knight  with  full  honors. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bavarian 
government  he  went  to  that  state, 
as  Major-General  of  Cavalry  and 
Privy  Councillor  of  the  State  of 
Bavaria.  Here  he  made  his  deep¬ 
est  marks  by  rehabilitating  the 
poor  mendicant  people.  He  sup¬ 
pressed  beggary  bv  establishing 
industry,  building  houses  and 
schools.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
when  he  became  Vicar,  made 
Thompson  a  Count  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  He  took  the  title 
of  Rumford — for  the  town  that  had 
sent  him  away. 

The  people  of  Munich,  where  he 
had  lived  during  the  rehabilitation 
period,  erected  a  statue  of  him  in 
the  public  square,  as  a  token  of 
their  gratitude.  An  exact  copy  of 
this  statue  now  stands  in  front  of 
the  public  library  in  Woburn. 

In  1798  he  returned  to  England; 
he  founded  the  Royal  Institution 
of  Great  Britain. 

An  American  ambassador  humb¬ 
ly  invited  him  to  visit  New  Eng¬ 
land;  Count  Rumford,  though  he 
felt  no  bitterness,  did  not  return 
to  his  old  home.  He  had  made  his 
place  in  Europe. 

Benjamin  Thompson,  Count  of 
Rumford,  died  in  Auteuil,  France, 
in  1814. 

How  much  better  New  England 
and  the  rest  of  America  would  have 
been  if  this  great  man  had  been 
working  for  us  and  not  for  an¬ 
other  country  can  never  be  esti¬ 
mated. 


SUMMER 

PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL 

NINTH  SEASON 

July  6  to  August  14,  1948 

Preparatory  Courses  for  College 
Entrance 

Make-up  Work  in  all  High  School  Subjects 
Intensive  Reviews  Pre-Nursing  Courses 

MORNING  CLASSES 

EXPERIENCED  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 

Enrollment  Fee  $5 

$50,  one  subject  —  $85,  two  subjects 
SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 
Sponsored  by 

The  Fisher  School 
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REFLECTOR  SUPPLEMENT 


WOBURN  AND  THE 
MINUTEMEN 

Patricia  Danforth,  1948 

(Adapted  from  Sewell’s  History 
of  Woburn) 

At  a  meeting,  April  17,  1775,  it 
was  voted  “to  raise  a  number  of 
Minute  Men,  not  exceeding  fifty, 
and  they  were  to  meet  half  a  day 
every  week  in  each  month  the  six 
succeeding  months,  for  Instruct¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  military  sci¬ 
ence  of  handling  the  firelock;  and 
if  called  into  service,  the  town 
voted  to  each  man  a  Dollar  as  a 
nremium  for  their  services,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  what  they  shall  be  allowed 
by  the  government.” 

At  length,  that  momentous  day, 
April  19,  1775,  arrived,  when  be¬ 
gan  the  conflict  which  brought  forth 
the  United  States  as  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  The  citizens  of  Wo¬ 
burn  had  been  notified  before  day¬ 
break,  of  that  morning,  by  special 
messengers  and  drummers,  that 
the  British  troops  were  marching 
toward  Lexington  with  hostile  in¬ 
tent.  On  receiving  this  news  some 
stayed  behind  to  protect  their  ter¬ 
rified  families,  or  to  take  them  to 
places  of  greater  safety.  Others 
hastened  in  great  numbers  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  five  miles  away,  by  the 
most  convenient  route,  to  the  de¬ 
fense  and  aid  of  their  country. 

The  average  number  of  male  in¬ 
habitants  of  Woburn  who  had  been 
annually  taxed  in  the  ordinary 
State  Tax,  while  the  war  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  was  three  hundred  thirty- 
two.  But  from  various  authentic 
documents,  still  nrese**ved  in  Wo¬ 
burn,  it  appears  that  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  this 
contest. 

One  incident  of  that  eventful 
day,  April  19,  1775,  namely  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  the  first  British  prisoner, 
was  accomplished  by  a  Woburn 
man.  Mr.  Silvanus  Wood,  then  liv¬ 
ing  at  Kendall’s  Mill  in  Woburn, 
was  awakened  before  daybreak,  by 
a  messenger  announcing  that  the 
British  soldiers  were  on  the  march 
towards  Lexington.  He  was  urged 
to  go  to  join  Captain  Parker’s 
company  assembled  on  Lexington 
Common.  He  went,  was  mustered 
in,  and  was  in  the  ranks  when  the 
British  fired  upon  the  Minute  Men, 
who  had  started  to  retreat,  follow¬ 
ing  the  orders  of  their  captain. 
When  the  British  continued  their 
march  toward  Concord,  Wood  fol¬ 
lowed  with  his  gun,  accompanied 
by  a  wanned  companion.  About  a 
mile  from  the  meeting  house,  in 
Lexington,  he  observed  a  British 
soldier  turning  aside  from  the 
ranks.  He  approached  him  while  he 
was  alone,  and  pointing  his  gun  to 
his  chest,  ordered  him  to  surrender 
immediately,  or  he  would  be  killed. 
Since  the  soldier  was  taken  by 
surprise,  and  was  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  himself  or  receive  help  from 
others,  he  obeyed.  Wood  took  the 
musket,  and  gave  his  own  gun  to 
his  associates  with  orders  to  take 
the  prisoner  back  to  Lexington. 
What  became  of  the  British  private 
r-ould  never  be  definitely  stated.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  he  had  some 
British  gold  in  his  pockets,  and  he 
offered  it  to  the  person  who  was 
holding  him,  and  successfully  bribed 
bis  way  to  liberty.  Due  to  the 
fact  of  this  stupendous  capture, 
Wood  always  claimed  the  honor  of 
having  taken  the  first  prisoner  in 
the  American  war. 

\ 


CHARLES  GOODYEAR 
(Continued  from  Page  2) 

every  detail  to  perfect  his  vulcan¬ 
izing  process.  He  visited  the  shops 
and  factories  of  Woburn  where  he 
knew  every  workman  He  got  per¬ 
mission  to  use  their  ovens  and  boil¬ 
ers  so  that  he  could  make  further 
experiments. 

Now  his  family  were  in  a  des¬ 
perate  condition.  Neighbors  sup¬ 
plied  the  only  food  they  had. 
Charles  himself  became  ill,  but  he 
still  continued  in  his  efforts.  News 
of  his  experiments  spread.  A 
French  company  made  an  offer  to 
him.  All  of  Woburn  knew  of  this 
offer  and  could  not  see  why  he  re¬ 
fused  it.  Charles  declared  that  he 
must  first  perfect  his  process  be¬ 
fore  he  would  let  the  people  of  the 
world  see  it. 

He  decided  to  return  to  New 
York  to  start  anew.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  years  there  were  times  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  failure,  but  Charles  Good¬ 
year  lived  through  them  all  with 
the  same  determined  courage  that 
saw  him  through  the  struggling 
days  when  he  first  came  to  Woburn. 

In  his  honor  the  people  of  Wo¬ 
burn  have  named  a  school  which 
stands  in  East  Woburn,  where 
Charles  Goodyear  lived  and  discov¬ 
ered  his  vulcanizing  process.  The 
Goodyear  School  will  always  be  a 
proud  reminder  of  this  man  who 
struggled  for  success  in  this  city. 


WOBURN:  THE  BEGINNING 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
versified  country  of  hill  and  val¬ 
ley,  heavily  wooded  and  well  wa¬ 
tered.  It  lay  at  the  head  of  the 
Mystic  and  its  tributaries,  and 
within  its  limits  was  the  heigth 
of  land  forming  the  watershed  di¬ 
viding  this  valley  from  the  slopes 
that  drained  their  waters  into  the 
Ipswich  river. 

Captain  Edward  Johnson,  the 
“Father  of  Woburn,”  in  a  curious 
account  gives  the  following  con¬ 
temporary  description: 

“The  situation  of  the  Town  is 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  yet 
peopled  land,  neere  upon  the  head- 
springs  of  many  considerable  riv¬ 
ers,  the  rise  of  the  Shashin  river, 
one  of  the  most  considerable 
branches  of  the  Merrimeck,  as  al¬ 
so  the  first  rise  of  Mistick  river 
and  ponds.  The  land  is  very  fruit¬ 
ful  in  many  places,  although  they 
have  no  great  quantity  of  plain 
land.” 

That  such  a  territory  should  be 
rich  in  animal  life  is  not  only  a 
fair  assumption,  but  there  are  nu¬ 
merous  evidences  that  such  was 
the  case.  To  find  upon  the  rec¬ 
ords  frequent  references  to  the 
abundance  and  voracity  of  the 
wolves  is  a  startling  reminder  that 
this  was  indeed  a  wilderness  land. 

The  first  church  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  Woburn  was  The  First 
Congregational  Church  of  Woburn 
which  was  established  and  inaug¬ 
urated  with  much  solemnity  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1642.  The  establishment 
of  a  church  in  Woburn  was  soon 
followed  by  the  ordination  of  its 
first  pastor.  Reverend  Mr.  Thom¬ 
as  Carter  was  called  to  the  pas¬ 
toral  office,  and  he  was  ordained 
on  November  22,  1642. 

In  the  interval  between  the  gath¬ 
ering  of  the  church  and  the  ordin¬ 
ation  of  its  first  pastor,  Woburn 
was  incorporated  as  a  town.  The 
Act  of  Court  for  this  purpose  is 
contained  in  these  five  words: 
“Charlestowne  is  called  Woborne.” 
And  as  the  record  of  this  Act  of 


Incorporation  is  subsequent  to  the 
record  of  the  above  adjournment, 
the  earliest  date  that  can  be  as¬ 
signed  to  that  Act  is  September  27, 
1642. 

By  the  date  of  its  incorporation, 
Woburn  was  the  twentieth  .town  in 
the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

The  first  general  meeting  of  Wo¬ 
burn  after  the  grant  to  it  of  cor¬ 
porate  privileges  was  on  Novem¬ 
ber  9,  1643.  Then  an  order  was 
passed,  imposing  a  fine  of  eighteen 
pence,  for  the  use  of  the  town,  up¬ 
on  every  one  who  should  absent 
himself  from  any  public  meeting 
without  a  reasonable  excuse. 

There  is  nothing  on  record  prior 
to  1673  concerning  schools.  In  the 
town  account  for  1673  there  is  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  Allen  Conuar’s 
wife  and  Joseph  Wright’s  wife  for 
schooling.  In  1685,  the  town  was 
obliged  to  set  up  a  grammar  school 
because  it  had  increased  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  families. 

The  first  principal  business  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Wo¬ 
burn  was  doubtless  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  for  which  they  all  had 
larger  or  smaller  grants  of  land 
given  them  by  the  town. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  town  in  the  nineteenth 
century  has  vastly  increased  its 
wealth. 

Another  great  improvement 
made  in  the  condition  of  Woburn 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Wo¬ 
burn  Branch  Railroad.  This  road 
was  chartered  in  1843,  and  was 
opened  for  travel  December  20, 
1844. 

From  such  humble  beginnings 
did  our  presently  thriving  commu¬ 
nity  spring. 


THE  HAUNTED  OAK 
(Continued  from  Page  1) 

who  like  this  kind  of  story  here’s 
a  spine  tingling  one.  Sit  back  and 
relax  (if  you  can),  but  make  sure 
the  doors  are  locked  just  in  case. 

Once  upon  a  time  (as  most 
stories  go)  there  was,  near  the 
junction  of  New  Boston  and  Beach 
Streets,  a  pond  (now  long  since 
filled  up)  which  with  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  was  claimed  by  Deacon 
Josiah  Wright. 

Deacon  Wright  was  not  a  super¬ 
stitious  man,  but  when  any  per¬ 
son  dreams  of  ghosts  three  suc¬ 
cessive  nights,  he  sometimes  finds 
it  difficult  not  to  believe  in  them. 
Thus  it  was  that  Deacon  Wright 
was  led  to  the  Oak  one  night.  It 
stood  on  the  southwest  side  of  the 
pond  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  This 
tree  was  held  in  fear  and  awe  by 
all  those  who  knew  of  its  history. 

Tradition  said  that  beneath  this 
huge  old  oak  was  buried  a  large 
sum  of  money,  supposedly  placed 
there  by  a  robber  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  it  through  “deeds  of  dark¬ 
ness,”  and  who  had  never  returned 
to  claim  it.  It  was  also  said  that 
in  this  old  oak  dwelled  a  ghost 
who  guarded  the  treasure  day  and 
night.  Many  had  often  seen  a 
weird  blue  light  dancing  over  the 
water,  and  as  one  approached,  it 
would  glide  up  the  huge  trunk. 

Once  when  a  young  man  was 
coming  home  one  night  from  court¬ 
ing  his  lady  friend  he  heard  the 
clink  of  money  and  saw  a  ball  of 
fire  rise  out  of  the  pond  and  ap¬ 
proach  him  with  dreadful  screams 
as  he  passed  beneath  the  tree’s 
branches.  He  fled  in  terror.  It 
is  needless  to  say  this  young  man 
found  another  route  by  which  to 
visit  his  lady  friend. 


Another  story  has  it  that  a  boy 
driving  some  cows  to  pasture 
paused  to  let  them  drink  from  the 
pond.  While  the  cows  were  drink¬ 
ing  the  boy  happened  to  wander 
near  the  tree  when  instantly  one  of 
the  cows  bellowed  loudly  and 
charged  out  of  the  water  with  his 
tail  straight  in  the  air.  The  boy, 
turning,  saw  the  ghost  riding  on 
the  cow’s  back  holding  on  to  her 
tail.  As  the  cow  ran  by  the  tree, 
the  apparition  slid  from  its  back 
and  disappeared  into  the  branches 
of  the  oak.  Two  seconds  later  both 
boy  and  cows  were  out  of  sight. 

In  one  of  the  dreams  of  Deacon 
Wright,  he  was  told  to  come  to  the 
oak  at  midnight  of  a  certain  day. 
This  he  did,  armed  with  his  horse- 
pistol  and  a  hay-fork,  trembling 
in  his  very  soul.  He  reached  the 
old  oak  at  the  stroke  of  twelve. 
The  night  was  dark.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  with  the  exception  of 
his  heart  which  beat  madly 
against  his  ribs.  The  wind  moaned 
sadly  through  the  branches  over¬ 
head.  Suddenly  the  the  silence 
was  broken  by  unearthly  screams 
apparently  issuing  from  within  the 
oak  tree'.  Then  he  saw  two  balls 
of  fire  glaring  at  him  from  among 
the  branches.  The  Deacon’s  hair 
stood  on  end.  He  poised  his  pitch- 
fork,  and  examined  his  pistol  only 
to  find  that  it  wasn’t  loaded.  The 
perspiration  started  from  every 
pore  but  ...  it  was  only  an  owl. 

Again  there  was  silence.  Then 
it  happened.  The  dim  blue  light 
slowly  descended  the  tree  until  it 
was  directly  before  him.  A  Human 
Skeleton?  The  spirit  rattled  as  it 
spoke  and  said,  “Deacon  Wright,  I 
am  the  ghost  of  your  father  who 
committed  suicide  by  hanging  him¬ 
self  to  a  branch  of  this  oak.  The 
ghost  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Deacon  should  acquire  a  legal  title 
to  this  land  so  that  he  might  have 
the  treasure.  Then  the  apparition 
would  be  able  to  depart  in  peace 
from  this  earth,  his  weary  job  of 
guarding  the  money  completed. 
Deacon  Wright  did  not  act  fast 
enough  and  an  old  man  who  lived 
near  by,  who  was  said  to  have 
dealings  with  the  spirits  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  acquired  the 
riches. 

The  next  spring,  the  old  oak, 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  had  without  injury  with¬ 
stood  storms  of  winter,  the  hurri¬ 
canes  and  lightnings  of  summer, 
withered  away  and  died  without 
cause.  So  ends  the  legend. 

Some  night  when  you  walk  by 
the  place  where  Wright’s  Pond  was 
once  situated  you  might  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  Haunted  Oak  in  the 
silvery  moonlight.  Don’t  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  a  ghost  jumps  out  at  you. 
Those  who  live  near  this  spot  who 
find  their  house  haunted  never 
fear.  It  is  only  the  Ghost  of  the 
HAUNTED  OAK. 


HYPOCRISY 
By  Judy  Bemis,  1948 

“There  are  two  sides  to  every¬ 
thing,”  people  all  say, 

“You  should  think  of  the  other 
side,  too,” 

So  you  do,  and  what  happens  ? 
Why,  that  is  the  way 

That  they  make  hypocrites  out  of 
you. 


Jaquith  &  Co. 

“Sure  Insurance  Protects” 

HAY  and  GRAIN 

Harold  W.  Burnes 

FLOUR— SUGAR— SALT 

LIME  and  CEMENT 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Tel.  2-0018 

7  WINN  STREET 

305  Main  Street 

Woburn,  2-0256 

«  1 

1 

SYSTEMATIC  SAVINGS 
HELP  YOU 
HELP  YOURSELF 


WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN,  MASS  . 


Member  of  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


Compliments  of 


JOHN  L.  FOWLE  CO. 

WOBURN,  MASS. 


TURNER  CENTER 
Ice  Cream 


Served  in  Our  School  Cafeteria 


E.  G.  BARKER 
LUMBER  CO. 


Incorporated 


Building  Materials 


Telephones  2-0057—2-0058 


PROSPECT  STREET 


WOBURN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


R.  S.  B. — T. 


Compliments  of 

CASE’S  PHARMACY 

901  Main  Street 
NORTH  WOBURN 


498  Main  Street 


Guy’s  Smoke  <&* 
Novelty  Shop 

Tricks  and  School  Supplies 
T  obacco — Candy 
Magazines  and  Newspapers 


CENTRAL 

HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

437  Main  Street  Tel  0032 

Woburn,  Mass. 

Modern  Products 
Paints  and  Varnishes 
Seeds  and  Fertilizers 
Garden  Tools 

Quality  Right — Prices  Right — Service  Right 


S.  B.  GODDARD  8 
SON  CO.  • 

15  Pleasant  Street 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

> 

“Insurance  of  All  Kinds’’ 


»<>«»<  >«■»<  >•«■*•<  >■«»•< 


BOND'S 

Smart  Campus  Shoes 


Featuring 

American  Girl  Shoes 
Busken’s  Casuals 
Genuine  Hand-Sewn  Moccasins 

at 

446  Main  Street 

I 

WOBURN 


John  J.  Riley 
Co. 


<  <  y  y 

1  anners 


Modern  Appliance 
and  Hardware  Co. 

Joseph  H.  Rubbicco  Peter  A.  Rubbicco 

Sporting  Goods  and 
Athletic  Equipment 

HUNTING  EQUIPMENT 
FISHING  TACKLE 
BASEBALL  FOOTBALL 

Hot  Point  Appliances 
General  Electric  Radios 
Carmote  Paints 

281  285  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Woburn  2058 


Woburn  Somerville  Watertown 


ROYAL 

FURNITURE  CO.,  INC. 

Established  1895 

Jewelers,  Home  Furnishers,  Radios 


390  Main  Street 
WOBURN,  MASS. 
Woburn  0806 


Tel.  WOBurn  1220 
“Buy  Your  Fish  in  a  Fish  Market’ 

CITY 

FISH  MARKET 

" Quality  Sea  Food” 

C.  E.  McPARTLIN,  Prop. 


337  Main  Street 


Woburn,  Mass. 


MOORE  8  PARKER 

Wholesalers  and 
Stationers 

375  Main  Street 


Tel.  Wob.  035  6-M 

A  AND  C  SPORTING 
GOODS 

7  Walnut  Street 
WOBURN 


Team  Outfitters 


Retail  Sales 


Compliments  of 

ZIMBEL’S 
DEPT.  STORE 

329  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  Woburn  1072-W 


Compliments  of 

L.  J.  MURPHY 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 
Phone  Woburn  1492 


Compliments  of 
A  FRIEND 


T.  J.  MARTIN  CO., 
INC. 


Coal 


Fuel  Oils 


N.  E.  Coke 


Telephones 

Office,  Wob.  0070;  Yard,  Wob.  1280 
321  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


LUCIE’S 

BEAUTY  SHOPPE 

f 

Specializing  in  All  Branches 
of  Beauty  Culture 

LUCIE  M.  SCANNELL,  Prop. 

323  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tanners  Bank  Bldg. 

TEL.  WOBURN  1772 


WOBURN  COOPERATIVE  BANK 

Prompting  Thrift  and  Home  Ownership  for  60  Years 
Prompt  Service  on  Home  and  G.  I.  Loans 

Headquarters  for  G.  I.  Loans 


DIEGES  and  CLUST 


Woburn  High  Schools  Class  Jewelers 


We  believe  that  there  is  more  involved  in  the  sale  of  our  jewelery 
than  just  the  mere  transfer  of  material  things  .  .  .  Honor, 
Courtesy,  and  Satisfaction  also  play  their  part  in  our  service. 


73  TREMONT  STREET 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


Compliments  of 


Ward's 
Cut  Rate 


B.  F.  Waldron 


Complete  Line  of 


Co.,  Inc. 


7  Salem  Street 


GREETING  CARDS 
COSMETICS 
PATENT  MEDICINES 
BABY  NEEDS 
HOUSEHOLD  SUPPLIES 
and 

TOBACCO 


ARROW 

Lawrence,  Mass. 


HAMMOND  SQUARE 
GROCERY 

Somerville  and  Hall 
Groceries  and  Meats 


Hennessey  &  Duran 


310  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 

Tel.  Wob.  2-0511 


547  Main  Street 
Tel.  Woburn  2-0030 


Jack  &  Jill  Shoppe 

309  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass. 


Infant’s  and  Small  Children’s  Wear 
YARNS 


t 

i 

f  Compliments  of 

! 

j 

Higham,  Neilson,  Whitridge 

Compliments  of  j 

and  Reed,  Inc. 

Cannon  &  Neelon  ! 

i 

|  “INSURANCE” 

JOE  O'BRIEN,  MGR.  \ 

i 

\ 

50  Congress  Street 

i 

i 

i 

|  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 

i 

i 

j 

Compliments  of 

j 

WOBURN  | 

fAR  rnu D A kl V 

Woburn  Hardware  & 

Plumbing  Supply  Co. 

vAD  laiUMi  AiM  I  j 

1 

24-Hour  Taxi  Service  t 

\ 

i  Heating,  Paints  and 

i 

WAITING  ROOM  \ 

Electrical  Supplies 

i 

1 

396  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass.  | 

502  508  Main  Street 

Tel.  Woburn  2-2340  | 

i 

i 

! 

John  T.  Erwin 

Groceries 

675  Main  Street 
CENTRAL  SQUARE 

! 

|  Tel.  WOB.  2.0450 

i 

Plenty  of  Parking  Space 


i 


i 


Woburn  Daily  Times, 


i 


Inc. 

A  Newsboy  on  Every  Street 
A  Daily  Times  in  Every  Home 

PRINTING 

Direct  Supervision 
58  Years’  Experience 


Walter  H.  Wilcox  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

Offices:  Woburn,  Stoneham,  Boston, 
Massachusetts 


We  Want  Your  Friendship 
We  Should  Like  to  Have  Your  Insurance 


FRIENDS 


If  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  cheered  and  nobody 
helped  us  along. 

If  each  every  minute  looked  after  himself,  and 
good  things  all  went  to  the  strong. 

If  nobody  cared  just  a  little  for  you,  and  nobody 
thought  about  me. 

And  we  all  stood  alone  in  the  battle  of  life,  what 
a  dreary  old  world  it  would  be. 

Life  is  sweet  just  because  of  the  friends  we  have 
made  and  the  things  which  in  common  we 
share ; 

We  want  to  live  on,  not  because  of  ourselves,  but 
because  of  the  people  who  care ; 

It’s  giving  and  doing  for  somebody  else — on  that 
all  life’s  splendor  depends  ; 

And  the  joy  of  this  world,  when  it’s  all  added  up, 
is  found  in  the  making  of  friends. 

— Edgor  A.  Guest. 


Compliments  of 

Barney  Callahan 


MEN’S 

and 

^  LADIES’ 

1\  jfQsimal 

^CLOTHES 

to  RENT 

READ  &  WHITE 

111  SUMMER  ST.,  BOSTON 


Tel.  Con. 


I 


Buel  Machine 
Co. 


1 1  Federal  Street 
Woburn,  Mass. 


Neipris 

Clothing 

Company 

We  Specialize  In 

Students  Clothing 

Tuxedoes  Rented 

474  Main  Street 
Opp.  Strand  Theatre 
WOBURN 


Holland  Bros. 


14-18  Park  St. 
Woburn,  Mass. 

Agents  for 

HUDSON  AUTOMOBILES 


Joe's 

Esso  Station 


Lubrication  Simonizing 
‘Care  Saves  Wear” 


Cor.  Main  and  Salem  Sts. 
Tel.  Wob.  2-2105,  2-1379-RRes. 

WOBURN 


Telephone  2-0688 


HENRY  BILLAUER 


• 

Tabbut's  Dairy,  | 

Compliments  of 

Inc.  ! 

i 

1  THE 

i 

DAIRY  MILK  j 

1  RYAN 

From  Our  Own 

COMPANY 

Accredited.  Herd  j 

i 

PRODUCED  IN  i 

WOBURN  ! 

Call  Woburn  0528  j 

i  * 

T.  E.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Prop. 

t 


!  Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 

|  19  PLEASANT  STREET 

|  THE  BANK  WAS  INCORPORATED  IN  1854 

I  PROMPT  SERVICE  ON  MORTGAGE  LOANS 

Assets  Over  $12,000,000 


McGAH,  FLORIST 


Flowers  For  All  Occasions 


275  Main  Street 


Tel.  WOB.  0093 


Compliments  of 


Compliments  of 


Ideal 

Market 


Hatfield's 
Sea  Food 


* 


Purtle's  Pharmacy 


Gavin's  Market,  Inc. 


673  Main  Street 
Central  Square 

WOBURN 


Tel.  WOBurn  2-1850 


SPOTLIGHT 


Specializing  in 

Horne  Style  Cooked  Meals  and 
Daily  Home  Baked  Pies 

Try  Our  Fried  Clams:  also  to 
Take  Out 

335  Main  Street 

Formerly  Emil’s  Supreme  Lunch 


GROCERIES  AND 
PROVISIONS 


434  Main  Street 
WOBURN 
Telephone  2-0427 


f 


i 

! 

f 


Gorin's  Department 
Store 


PLEASANT  FOOD 
SHOPPE 

117  Pleasant  Street 

Ice  Cream,  Tonic,  Groceries 
and  Delicatessen 

MARY  T.  SPENCER.  Prop. 


415  Main  Street 
WOBURN 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 


A  FRIEND 


i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Compliments  of 

! 

j 

i 

i 

Clara  Carson  j 

FAN’S  DRESS 
SHOP 

Music  Studio  ! 

/  | 

i 

i 

Piano  and  String  Instruments 

i 

i 

)  101  Montvale  Avenue 

Woburn,  Mass. 

! 

2  Greenwood  Avenue 

Woburn  2-2687-R 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

PATRONIZE  | 

OUR  ADVERTISERS  j 

They  Have  Made  This  Paper  Possible  \ 

i 


AUTOGRAPHS 


HI  • 


Compliments  of 

WHEATON’S  TEXACO 
SERVICE  STATION 

289  Main  Street 
Tel.  2-2245 


Compliments  of 


A  FRIEND 


Compliments  of 


A  Friend 


Kelley’s 

Neighborhood 

Store 


Candy,  Cigarettes,  Tonic 
and  Groceries 


Campbell  Street 
Tel.  Wob.  2-2424 


SILVERMAN'S 
MEN’S  SHOP 


“Style  Center  for  Men  and  Boys’ 

Tuxedoes  Rented 

394  Main  Street 

WOBURN 


JL 


ART  JEWELRY  CO. 


firoadlt/  /ireienh 


HER  EXCELLENCY ‘T 
21  Jewels 

55750  - 


HER  EXCELLENCY  "R 
21  Jewels 
p^Vl4ktgold 

W  56500 


HER  EXCELLENCY  T 
21  Jewels  . 

55250  A 


The  perfect  gift 
for  graduation . . . 
“Her 

Excellency * 


,n 


Art  Jewelry  Co. 

440  Main  St.  Tel.  WOBurn  0920 

Convenient  Terms  Arranged 


